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gC 7° The present number contains 24 pages—or 8 
pages extra, yet we have not much reduced the heap of 
matter before us. We have a large collection of poli- 
tical articles, of various character, that ought to be pre- 
sented and preserved. The times are wondertully 
pugnacious, and very amusing to those who can calmly 
look at the quarrels of brethren of the same “principle— 
according to their interest.” 





gC We acknowledge a strange omission of a note 
that we intended to have annexed to the closing part of 
our remarks about the ‘‘manufactures of iron,’’in the 
last ReeisTen, wherein we spoke of FaLsEHvOD and 
Trourds as being daughters of Time. The idea belonged 
to our distinguished countryman, Paulding, whose ta- 
lents are honorable to his kind, and was drawn trom 
his beautiful apologue called “Time and Truth,” re- 
cently published, and which, chiefly to render him jus- 
tice, we just now insert in page 288. 

§CC Let our friends rejoice with us—we have “heard”’ 
from mister Thomas Ritchie, being ‘‘pricked;”’* and be- 
hold! he has thus delivered himself—in roman, ?talics 
and SMALL CAPITALS: 

“A word to Mr. Hezekiah Niles! 

“We are preparing to enlarge our paper—Our ar- 
rangements have been delayed by circumstances, which 
were beyond our controul. It will give us “verge and 
scope enough” for the discussion which Mr. N. has in- 
vited, upon the principles and consequences of the tariff— 
In the very first nuinber we will put forth the proposi- 
tions which we should wish to discuss. As soon as Mr. 
N. shall agree to that course of discussion, we will forth- 
with proceed to enter upon it—This arrangement will 
be accompanied with some delay—but it will have the 
advantage of bringing us nearer to the session of con- 
gress—and of avoiding some of the heats of the dog-days. 

‘*In the meantime, we invite Mr. Niles to re-consider 
the opinion he expressed in 1828, upon the present ‘bill 
of abominations”— We should like to know, wh: ther he 
still retains the same favorable opinions of this amiable 
measure! It is a writer in the ‘Banner of the Constitu- 
tion,” signing himself “A Manuracrurer, but not an 
advocaie of high duties” who refreshes our memory with 
the following extract: ‘The act of 1828,” (says Mr. 
Niles), ‘‘the act of 1828 was projected, arranged and 
passed—as we confidently believe—on principles dis- 
reputable to the congress of the United States. There 
is no manner of doubt in our mind, from much personal 
observation, and some private knowledge, that it was the 
result of a POLITICAL COMPROMISE OR BARGAIN.” 

This is good news. When “verge and scope” enough 
are obtained, we shall have a discussion —but an awtully 





*The “Richmond Whig” of the 9th inst. speaking of 
my enquiry as to what had become of Mr. Ritchie, in 
the ‘*Register” of the 4th, had the following paragraph, 
which it 1s pretty manifest brought out Mr. R’s **word 
to Mr. Hezekiah Niles” in the “Richmond Enquirer” 
of the 10th. We thank Mr. Pleasants for his Aelp in 
this matter. He seems to have accomplished Ais pur- 
pose, in obtaining a “committal!” 

From the Richmond Whig, of June 9. 

“‘No! No! Friend Hezekish. If you expect to get 
footing in the columns of the Richmond Enquirer, by 
means of this threatened controversy, you will find your 
self mistaken, Depend on it, that immaculate sheet will 
never be contaminated with any of your tariff specula- 
tions. Is it not much better for its readers to have your 
Opinions and facts compressed and set forth in the de- 
ductions of its worthy editor! You cannot be so unrea- 
sonable as to think otherwise, particularly as by passing 
through this crucible your notions will A more reada- 
ble, and improved, both in the sense and st, le.” 

Vor, XL—No. 19, , 
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lengthy one seems threatened, It has a fearful looking 
to a ‘world of words’’—more extensive than that which 
was oceupied by the never-read-by-any-body-author of 
the “GoLpen Casket” who leng held absolute domin- 
ion over the heavy columns of the **Richmond Enuquir- 
er,” and was sleepless himself, give to his readers sleep—i. 
e. if they attempted toread.* Must I enlarge the “Re- 
gister,”? to get ‘*verge and scope enough” for this dis- 
cussion? ‘lo enter upon this proceeding seems to have 
required an effort on the part of Mr, Ritchie of no small 
magnitude, ‘fat this momentous crisis’’-—and to be beat- 
en alter such a tremendous gathering of force will hardly 
be dishonor, when such a veteran commands the attack, 
But——*let him come on,” and quickly! Lcare litthe what 
sort of **propositions” he shall put forth—the seleetion of 
the ground and of the weapons, are left altogether to hime 
self, only desiring that we may not battle about specula- 
tive nothings, or attempt to make a stand on points so fine 
and thin and ghostly, as Mr. WceDiufie’s. And, whether 
Mr. Ritchie shall *tcome on” with a quill plucked from 
the wing of the Condor, whose resting place is far in air 
above the highest peak of the ‘eternally snow-eapt Chim- 
borazv’’—or use the feather of a foul bird that caws, and 
caws and caws, and consumes the corn as it begins to 
germinate—or attack me with a pen Of iron, is a matter 
of indifference: I hope to grapple him in some way, and 
put down the theories of his closet by practical operations 
of that policy which I have so long and heartily support- 
ed. At any rate, we may amuse the public—and L have 
much love for the saying of old Job—*O, that mine 


: enemy had writtena book!” But sull, [have strong ob- 


jections to the delay. Mr. Ritchie would instruct the 
members of congress—I would reason with their mas- 
ters, the free people of the United States: and | will 
soon speak to them, hoping for a kind hearing, for my 
cause is (heir cause, 

The gentleman, perhaps, may think it rash~—but the 
opinion that [ expressed of the tariff of 1828 will not be 
withdrawn, That it was “conceived in sin and supported 
in iniquity,’ [ do most firmly believe; but that much 
greater good than was expected has flowed from it, } 
am happy toadmit. ‘Che words quoted —‘*bill of abomi- 
nations,’ are not mine; but if it shall better please Mr. 
Ritchie, | am ready to adopt them, as applicable to what 
is afterwards stated—to wit: that the bill was projected, 
arranged and passed—‘‘on principles disreputable to @ 
congress of the United States”—*ihat it was the result 
of POLITICAL COMPROMISE OR BARGAIN,” 

Mr. Ritchie, certainly, has altogether forgotten the 
history of the tariff bill of 1828, or he would not have 
brought forward this extract from Mr. Raguet’s wander- 
ing “Banner of the Constitution.”” Does he not know 
that the whole matter was wrested from the hands of 
Me. Maillury and other undoubted friends of the **Ame- 
rican System” by the agency of the southern members of 
congress—that the great and important amendments ol- 
fered by the gentleman named, obtained the vote of only 
one gentleman south of the Potomac—that Virginia gave 
but one vote against the high and really oppressive duty 





*I have good ‘‘authority” for thus using the word if, 
in the following line from an old epitaph; but had fF 
needed such authority, l could have found it half-a-do- 
zen times in any half eolumn of Mr. R’s controversial 
essays—even since he spoke of the “republican party,’’ 
and the famous Van-Buren-Crawford caucus of Feb. 
1824, when sixty-six private gentlemen at Washington 
attempted to make a president of the United States—or 
since the time when, as if with Prospero’s wand, he 
transformed a political Caliban (as he esteemed it} into 
‘*a thing divine—for nothing natural”? can be so noble 
as that which he worships, and offers the homage of 
a virgin heart to! But to the “authority”-- 

‘*Reader—-i/ thou canst read,” &c, 
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on coarse wool—only one aguinst the rid:culous increase 
of the duty on molasses, since repealed, in shame, by the 
zets of those who imposed it; that these high duties had 
the support of the date ‘‘nuisance and curse,” but pre- 
sent mild and usetul philosopher of Roanoke—the im- 
mortal minister for St. Petersburg! ‘That he who was 
claimed as **oour mon’? by a drab-gaitered Yorkshire- 
man at Washington, voted tor these and other repulsive 
items—that the present secretary of state, Mr. Living- 
ston, supported them—that Mr. Gilmer, the present go- 
vernor of Georgia, *‘found it difficult to bring his mind 
to pursue such a “sySTEM OF LEGISLATION?” We have 
abundant materials at hand to shew the ‘disreputable 
principles” that we spoke o!—and had not these princi- 
ples prevailed among the southern members in **combi- 
nation,” the tar.ff law of 1828 would not have passed ! 
They sustained the bill, as reported, until tie final vote, 
when they wheeled about—and the other [great] party, 
believing that if there was much evil in the bill there was 
also some good, accepted and carried it, because it was the 
best that they could get*—lhoping that some of its most 
obnoxious features might be removed thereafter; as the 
duty on molasses has been, and the frands then feared, as 
to the introduction of foreign woollen goods, attempted 
to be checked, by subsequent acis—for which purpose 
the bill of 1830 was prepared and introduced by the 
committee on manufacturcs, But that law is, unhappily 
defective, through the ingenuity and perjury of toreign 
adventurers, scut hither to cheat the government and | 
wrong the people of the U. States. ‘There are yet, how- 
ever, several important items in this bill which are real- 
ly injurious—insiance, the high duty on coarse wool, 
which has had effect nearly to destroy the manufacture 
of coarse cloths and advance the price of them consider- 
bly, without rendering the least benefit to our farmers— 
and the increased duty on indigo, which materially in- 
ereases the cost of manufacture in che U. States, without 
doing good to the planters. A like remark, perhaps, 
might be made about flux. It is well known that these 
things were forced into the bill, and kept there by the 
votes of the south, to render it so odious that the friends 
of the American System would reject it. So much for 
the *‘disreputable principles” Wat we ascribed to the 
management ot this bill. 

Ou the latter point—that it was “the result of political 
compu omise or burgain,” we have overflow ng Lestimony: 
and to shew Mr. Ritchie lov well we are posted-up on 
the subject generally, we shall make a reference that he 
must highly respeet! 

BFP from the Richmond Enquirer, of Feb. 10, 1829. 
IN THE HOUDE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEB. 5, 1829. 
‘‘The house then proceeded to the consideration of 

the bill to repeal the tonnage duty on vessels. 

**After certain other amendments were proposed, 
Mr. Kremer then proposed that the committee of ways 
and means, be instructed to include in the bill, a provi- 
sion to abolish the duties on sugar, tea and coffee. 

“Mr. J/amilion, of South Carolina, said: 

‘We all know Aow the tariff was passed, in its fell 
swoop embracing all interests. — Do not, therefore, let 
us begin by partial remedies; if we commence in one 
section of the union to take off its burdens, we shall end 
where we begin. Our only security for a common par- 
ticipation of all, in the ben: fits of a repeal of this odious 
system, is the common suffering of the various members 
of this union, which is infinitely more likely than an ab- 
stract case of justice to procure relict. 

‘Jt is true, that the tariff was enacted during the strife 
for the chief magistracy of this republic, und equally 
true that we have been justly reduked by a British mi- 
nister in his place in parliament, for permitting this mea- 
sure to be governed by the POLITICAL CALCULA- 
TIONS OF THAT EVENT. The truth of which no 
member of this house would have the hardihood to deny. 
If there was such a man present, he challenged him to 
come forward. From the evils of such legisiation the 
country called loudly for redress.” 





*The passage of the bill, also, again sanctioned an im- 
portant principle— hat it was the right and duty of con- 
gress (o protect the national industry; which, of itself, 
was very interesting, and perhaps worth the vote, at that 





No man better knew than Mr. Hamilton the secret 
motives and movements of the members of congress, 
on the occasion referred to, There was great difficulty 
to persuade some of the most earnest friends of the 
**American System” to vote for the bill—as it was. I 
have some personal knowledge of this. We believed 
it far short of what the interests of the nation required, 
in some respects— and decidedly injurious in others. It 
was generally accepted, however, by them, as containing 
more good than evil, though several felt yet compelled 
(o vote against it, and were found in the negative: but 
look at the vote of Mew York and Kentucky--then 
the chief battle grounds of political parties! Does any 
one believe that 27 of the 33 members present from 
New York were really friendly to the protecting system 
--that the 12 from Kentucky were unanimously im fa- 
vor of i?) Lcannot! Onthe other hand, how shall we 
believe that every member from ‘J'’ennessee was really 
against that system? ‘The votes of Wew York, Kentuc- 
ky, and Tennessee had never shewn such complexions 
before--nor have they since. Well then might Mr. 
Hamiiton so boldly, if not rudely, declare that “poLiTI- 
CAL CALCULATIONS” had governed the passsge of the 
bill--seeing that he himself had voted with John Ran- 
dolph and C. C. Cambreleng, and even that most con- 
sistent and mild of all the politic.ans—the long-speaking 
and hair-splitting, Mr. McDurrig£ to impose excessive 
cuties on coarse woo) and molasses, &e. ‘These fell in- 
to the trap that had been set to ‘fcatch the northern 
weasel”? Because they went through “thick and thin” 
for certain obnoxious parts of the bili, they calculated a 
return of the compliment on the final vote, and a defeat 
of the whole project. But the hearts of certain of the 
‘‘combined” torces were stricken with fear—they were 
compelled to abandon ‘“iheir southern friends,” and the 
latter uttered many and loud grumblings about it. 

FLourn anp coTTron, ‘The Jatest accounts from Eng- 
land af ord us no reason to hope a beneficial change in 
the price of these staples. The free-trade-prohibitory 
corn laws operate against the first, and over-production 
has reduced the selling value of the last. We must 
more and more eat our own bread, and spin and con- 
sume our own cotton. Fiour at Baltimore has been 
steady during the week at 44 dollars per barrel. The 
stock of old wheat has been much reduced, and ix 
seems probable that the crop just ready for the sickle 
will not be a heavy one. In many parts, it has been 
almost totally cut off by the fly, which made great pro- 
gress during the dry weather in the early part of last 
mouth. 


SALES OF WOOL IN NEw York—last week, at auc- 
tion. 30 bales Suxony Janibs wool, tare 8 lbs. 77a 109; 
13 do. superior quality Saxony lambs’, tare 12 Ibs. 79a 
94; 39 extra fine, tare 12 lbs. 73 a 97; 5 bales Spanish 
wool, R. R., tare 4 lbs. 71; 3 do. extra fine Leonese 
wool, tare 12 lbs, 103; 6 do. do. do. do. do. 12 95; 9 do. 
Spanish lambs’, very fine, and silkly, 12 lbs, tare, §4a 
86; 3 very superior Leonese wool R, 12 ibs. tare, 103; 
23 extra fine Leonese, all R. 12 Ibs. tare, 98a 99; 5 do. 
do. do. S, do. 86 3 do. R. do. 99; 6 do. F. do. 87; 2 
bales first quality Electoral wool, tare 3 per cent. 76a 
$4; 2 bales Saxony lambs’ wool, tare 18 Ibs, 94a 95; 1 
bale superior Electoral do. tare 15 Ibs. 120; 5 do. Saxo- 
ny do. tare 12 Ibs. 744; 1 do. extra German combing, 
ture 7 Ibs, 97; 1 do. do. do. do. do. 10 Ibs. 103. 

The Ontario (N. Y.) Messenger, speaking of wool, 
says —The prices of this article, in our market, the pre- 
sent season, have, thus far, on an average, been at least 
100 per cent. Aigher than they were last year. From 
35,000 to 40,000 ibs. have been bought, by our mer- 
clants, in the last two weeks, for which they have paid 
from 40 to 75 cents. Farmers who intend to sell their 
wool, should immediately improve the opportunity now 
presented, as the present high prices cannot be long 
maintained. 


A VERY INTERESTING WORK is about to be publish- 
ed—entitled a ‘*History of the Indian tribes of North 
America, with biographical sketches and anecdotes of 





particular period. 


the principal chiefs, embellished with one hundred and 


5 omnes J 


ao — -— 











twenty portraits from the Indian gallery, in the depart- | 
ment of war, at Washington.”’ 

These portraits were executed from nature, and in- 
tended, by the dress and ornaments of the subjects, to 
hand down to posterity the red-man as he was—They 
will be accurately copied and colored under the able 
supervision of Messrs. Childs and Inman, of Philadel- 
phia—the biographical notices, &e. will be trom the 

en of col. McKenney, who so long had charge of the 
parte bureau at Washington. It is designed to be 
brought out ina magnificent manner—and to preserve 
u correct representation and account of the chiefs of the 
just past, or passing, generation of Lndians. [It will be 
published in tweuty numbers, each containing six por- 
traits. 

The “Indian gallery,” at Washington, was, in the up| 
roar about ‘retrenchment aud reform,” attacked by 
several ephemeras in and out of congress;—but, unless 
destroyed by fire or some other accident, it wiil remain 
as a monument to the nadior.al honor longer than a be- 
Jief can be entertained that our country ever held 
things so mean as to snarl at the cost of collecting it, 
unless the fact is preserved because of its remarkable 
littleness; as is that which refers to MiLtron’s Pana- 
pisk Losr—for the copy-right of which a bookseller 
retused to give ten pounds. Ihe latter, however, was 
the act of a private individual—the former of men ho- 
nored with high public places, whose names will soon 
be forgotten—though a lively and contemptuous re- 
membrance of their doings wili be cherished, while the 


gallery endures and presents to man a faithful history 
of his fellow. 














FAYETTEVILLE. It is suppposed, says the National 
Intelligencer, that, by the destruction of the town of 
Fayetteville, three thousand souls were suddenly ren- 
dered houseless and destitute of the present means of 
subsistence. Provisions, furniture, clothing, and every 
thing shared the common destruction; and this in a 
country thinly settled, and comparatively poor. <A pas- 
senger from the south saw fwelve hundred of the suf+ 
ferers in one body, encamped in the neighboring woods. 
‘These distressing facts must appeal irresistibly to every 
heart not made of flint, and prompt even the poorest to 
contribute his mite. 

A gentleman in Fayetteville, under date of May 31, 
writes his brother, that there is but one block of build- 
ings standing in that town, For a mile in length, and 
halfa mile width, there is not a house standing. It is 
peculiarly fortunate that no lives were lost in the general 
conflagration. Since the fire several people have dicd, 
probably from excessive anxiety and fatigue. The town 
affords no medicine for the sick, and provisions are said 
to be 100 per cent. advance. ‘The case of our distress- 
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If the many would give a little of what they could spare, 
this almost unprecedented calamity might be a little 
relieved, « 

At Boston, the meeting was addressed by Mr. Web- 
ster, and 2,000 dollars instantly forwarded in anticipas 
tion of subscriptions to be made, and a schooner was 
chartered to proceed forthwith to Fayetteville, laden 
with provisions. B i 

The corporation of Petersburg, Va. has voted 700 
dollars from the Fire Subseription Fund for the relief of 
Fayetteville, and the people of the town have contribut- 
ed about 1,000 more. 

Baltimore has torwarded $2,000 in anticipate of sub- 
scriptions—and the **Mechanical Fire company”? out 
of their own sm. ll means, (because of the constant ex- 
pense of their poweriul apparatus), have sent on $100, to 
relieve a calamity the range of which they might have 
limited, had they been present when and where it hap- 
pened, The sympathies of the people seem every where 
roused. We shall probably have the pleasure of regis- 
tering « long list of benelactions. 

The following strong address of the Boston commit- 
tee, on behalf of the people of Fayetteville, is applica- 
ble to all the parts, and all the people of the United 
States, and we take pleasure in laying it before our 
readers, loping that it may excite some to make a smail 
but kind exertion to relieve a ease of unparalleled pri- 
vation: 

The committee appointed at a meeting held at Faneuil 
Hall on Friday last, tor the purpose of adopting mea- 
sures tor affording relicf to the sufferers by the late 
disastrous fire at Fayetteville, inform their tellow eiti- 
zens, that they have appointed the committee specified 
in the subjoined list, to receive subseriptions from ali 
persons residing within their respective districts, who 
may be disposed to contribute towards this chartiable 
object. It must be quite unnecessary for the committce 
to say any thing to excite the sympsthy of this commu. 
nity, for the unfortunate sufferers on Uhis oceasion,— 
The result of all similar appeals has shown how univer- 
sally the obligation is recognized among us, of contri- 
buting, each according to his ability, to the relief of our 
fellow citizens, however remotcly they may be situat- 
ed, whenever it is apparent that they are suffering under 
a dipensation of Providence too severe in its effects, and 
too extensive in the sphere of its visitation, to find ade- 
quate relief from the charity of those who sre nearer to 
the seat oftiecalamity. Such the committee believe un- 
questionably the present case. Fayettevilie was one 
of the largest towns of the state of North Carolina, con- 
taining nearly three thousand inhabitants. It was com- 
pactly built, containing a good preportion of large and 

















ed fellow-citizens in Fayetteville, calls for the humane 
and charitable disposition of all. Hundreds of those 
who were in comfortable circumstances before the fire, 
found themselves, by the act of Providence, reduced im- 
mediately to absolute penury and want, without the 
means of providing for themselves and families food and 
raiment; they had not where to lay their heads. ‘lhe 
distress is general throughout the whole community; 
they are all sufferers, without the means of administer- 
ing to each other’s relief. 


The following letter describes many like cases at 
Fayetteville— 

“J am ruined, having lost every thing in my store— 
all my notes, books and accounts—all my provisions, 
corn, flour and bacon, and some money. My house 
was also burned, and we saved nothing but our beds 
and part of our clothes. All my furniture, such as tables, 
bureaus, sideboard, bedsteads, &c. nearly all gone. J 
have nothing lefi to eat or drink, and am dependent 
upon charity, and must make un appeal to you, and 
through you to the charitable of your place, in behalf of 
my wile and children, 

The town of Norfolk, Va. has sent 2,500 dollars to 
the relief of the sufferers at Fayetteville, besides 104 
dollars subscribed by two masouic lodges. Philadel- 
phia has forwarded 5,000 dollars, and would probably 
send at least as much more. New York was going on 
handsomely in the work of benevolence; and other 


commeodious houses, and several handsome churches 
und other public build.ngs. It had recently suffered 
some Cininution of its population from the decline of its 
commercixl business, yet its inhabitants enjoyed a good 
degree of prosperity and affluence. ‘The surrounding 
country, for a great distance, is very thinly peopled, 
The nearest village is twenty milcs and the nearest con- 
siderable town fiity miles distant from it. ‘Thus situat- 
ed, this ill-fated town, the centre of population and 
wealth, and the chief seat of civilization in a country of 
a hundred miles in extent, is suddenly swept out of 
existence by a trightful conflagration. ‘The inhabitants 
who rose in the morning ip the enjoyment of comfort 
and affluence, who repaired to their respective churches 
for the morning services in a stute of quiet and suppose 
ed security, were called before the day closed to see 
their dweilings in flames, their property destroyed and 
their tuwn a heap of ruins. Instead of retiring at night 
to their beds, alter the fatigues of this disastrous day, 
they found themsecives even without a refuge in the 
charity of neighbors, for the houses which remained 
were far too few to lurnish them even a shelter. 

In the number of two thousand persons, thus cut off 
from the resourees of present comfort and of future 
subsistence, many must be redneed to a condition of 
extreme suffering, unless relieved by the hand of chari- 
tv, and the relief to be afforded them from this source 
must be entirely disproportioned to the urgency of the 





cities and towns were preparing to lend a helping hand. 


case, unless it is promptly farnished trom remote 
places. Under these circumstances, the citizens of Bos- 
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ton, have taken measures to collect and to send for- 
ward the aid which the bencvolence ot individuals may 
prompt them to contribute, and apppoiated us their 
agents for the performance of this duty. The com- 
mittee hope that no individual appointed on the com- 
mittees for receiving subscriptions will shrink from the 
duty assigned him, as it is ouly by the faithful discharge 
of these duties by every individual that the benevolence 
of the community can be cefliciently exerted. It is 
hoped also that our citixens when called on for their 
contributions, while they bestow their bounty accord- 
ing to their own estimate of their ability and obliga- 
tion, will Jighten the labors of the collecting committees 
a8 far as possible, by relieving them from the necessity 
of repeated calls. 
DaniEL WensteEn, for the committee. 

Messrs. Brancu any Eaton. Every one at all ac- 
quainted with the state of things, as they were said to 
exist at Washington previous to the extinction of the 
late “cabinet,” must have ascribed the bold defiance 
hurled at Mr. Branch, through the ‘*Globe” newspaper 
[see page 252), to Mr. Haton, late secretary of war— 
and the subjects referred to are thought to be also well 
understood; having a delicate relation to matters which, 
surely, ought not to have disturbed the harmony of the 
**cubinet” and to which Mr. Branch probably alluded 
when speaking of ‘‘mulign influences,” and saying, that 
he had gone as far to prevent “‘discurd” as “a man of 
honor could go,” &c. With reference to this defiance, 
the © Richmond Enquirer” say s— 


‘‘We re-publish an article from the last No. of the 
Washington Globe. It is impossible to mistake the 
hand that is in this thing. —Whether Mr. Branch will 
take up the gauntlet thus thrown down to him by Mr. 
Eaton, we are unable to conjecture.—It is one of those 
scenes in the political drama which may prepare the 











—_ 


threat, that the “individual” in question is prepared to 
put the test of these “jinted slanders” betore a jury of 
the country, whenever an accuser ‘whose standing in 
the country subjects -him to the proper responsibilities’ 
shall appear? Is this the tone and manner of a still and 
quiet conscience?? Would the individual in question 
puta good name, which should be dearer than life, on 
such an issue? “That he would not, is made manifest by 
the fact that he dil not, when emphatically chatlenged to 
do so. When there was a responsible accuser, no suit 
was then brought; and no one can suppose that such a 
proceeding is vow contemplated. The authorised inser- 
tion of such an article in the Globe had another object. 
It was to silence inquiry, by making a talse issue befere 
the public. The delicacy of the subject, the difficulty 
of arriving at the truth, and usage, reter it to the deci- 
sion of society. As far back as January, 1830, an inef- 
fectual attempt to regulate this matter, of which we may 
hereafter have occasion to speak, was made through a 
distinguished member of congress; and the propriety of 
the refusal of the dismissed secretaries to permit the 
wishes of the executive to control the conduct of their fa- 
milies in relation to it, was for a long time acquiesced in 
by the president himself. But the “malign influence” 
at length prevailed. By constant importunity he has 
been induced to yield his own judgment, and put his 
own fame, the interests of the country, and of the re pub- 
lican party, upon a desperate attempt to control the pri- 
vale intercourse of society.” 





[There is more of it in the **Tclegraph,” but the pre- 
ceding isenough. Without going into particulars which 
have long been the subject of common conversation and 
of Jate pretty plainly stated ina good many pudlic news- 
papers, it is, perhaps, due to the information of some of 
our distant readers, as well as to a fudure understanding 
of the things hinted at in the various letters recorded by 
us, lo say—that attempts are sail to have been made to 


way for some event calculated to interest our readers. | force the admission of the lady ot Mr. Eaton into certain 


As such we lay it before our readers. Atthe same 
time, that we must deeply regret the prosecution of such 
# controversy in such a spirit, as must array against each 
other (wo gentlemen, who were natives of the same state 
and neighborhood, pupils of the same school,* intimate 
friends for so many years, and lately members of the 
same cabinet and politicians of the same schooi,”’ 


StF Phe letter of Mr. Branch, dated SIlst May, and 
published in our last, would rather shew that he will nod 
‘take up the gauntlet,” though he could not have known 
that it would be so roughly cast before him when he 
made that very singular exposition— which exhibits, in our 
apprehension, much want of firmness of character, ac- 
cording with what we have hitherto heard attributed to 
him. We suppose, therefore, that he will quietly sub- 
mit to the severe imputations made upon him in the “au- 
thorised” article in the **Glole”—and the bold invita- 
tion given to ‘tact like « man.” ; 

The “Telegraph,” on publishing the “authorises 
artiele, lifts the veil a little, and remarks— : 

“This publication is perfectly in character with the 
blind infatuation which presumes upon the ignorance of 
the American people. Why this idle gasconade about 
nv appeal to God or the country? Does the individual 
who autnor.sed this publication, suppose that it will be 





a substitute fora duct, or the verdict of a jury? Does 

any one suppose that he whe intends to fz/t, would pub- 
lish his challenge in the Globe? Ne! 

“True courage scorns 

To vent her prowess in a storm of words, 

And to the valiant actions speaks alone.” 

‘There is no courage but in innocence.” 

We are told that ‘an honest cause always looks with 

confidence to an issue which depends on an appeal to 

God or the country!!’ Are we to understand this asa 


And 





* «*Pupils of the same school!”’—‘‘intimate friends, &e. 
We think that the gentlemen were not brought up in the 
same school—and that it is only fora short period, indeed, 
that they harmonized on any point of general policy, as 
their opposing votes in the senate, and rigid preferences 
of adverse persons conclusively shewed. ‘*Where as 

he friends of Mr. Crawford?” ‘‘ Bought up,” said 


‘‘families” at Washington—that the subjects relating 
thereto have long and oft been gravely discussed in “high 
places,’ but remained in a perplexed and perplexing state, 
because of the stand taken by the different parties—the 
one in earnestly push.og forward, and the other in reso- 
lutely resisting, the claims of the lady to that rank which 
the pudlic employment of her husband was thought, on 
the one hand, to entitle her to hold—but would not be 
acknowledged, on the other, because of strong objections 
against her private, or personal, character, ‘The “re- 
sponsible accuser”? mentioned in the **Velegraph,” is un- 
derstood to be one of the most brave and distinguished 
officers in the late war—who, at the very ‘*cunnon’s 
mouth” earned two brevets, and stands high, indeed, in 
the public estimation as a worthy aud good man, 

‘These ‘“hints,”? perhaps, are sufficient to explain 
some things wh eh must appear obscure to those of our 
readers who are unacquainted with “circumstances” that 
are freely, and with great positiveness, spoken of; and it 
sufficient, itis all thet we desire to say about them— 
now, henceforth, and forever, in this work—though per- 
haps, and most probably, a full exposure of them may 
be forced upon us, as “taithful ebroniclers” of the events 
of the times, if sent forth under the sanction of names 
which shall give them “authority.”?> We know nothing 
of these matters more than seems to be in the mouth 
of every body, presuming to some knowlege of affairs 
at the seat of government. } 


The following signifieant queries from the “Tele- 
graph,” shew that things are ripening fora most un- 





pleasant, if not disgraceful exposition of “‘circumstan- 
ces.’? Indeed, it seems to us new impossible to avoid 
it, the parties being “‘committed.”? There is a boldness 
in the queries of the ‘““Velegraph” that may well sur- 
prise every one. 

+*W ill the Globe deny that Mr. Ingham, gov. Branch 
and Mr. Berrien were dismissed, because they refused 
to compel their familics to associate with that of ma- 
jor Eaton? 

s*Will the Globe deny that, in January 1850, a mem- 
ber of congress waited upon these gentlemen, and in- 
formed them that it was the president’s determination 
to remove them from office unless they conformed to 





john Randolph. Ep. Rec. 





his wishes in this respeci? 
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‘Will the Globe deny that Mz. Van Buren availed 
himself of his peculiar situation to ingratiate himself 
into the favor of the president by urging the propriety of 
doing so? 

“Wall the Globe deny that these gentlemen gave an 
unqualified refusal; and that they, at that time, declared 
their readiness to give up their respective offices rather 
than hold them on such condition? 

“Will the Globe deny that the ‘malign influence’ now 
controls the public patronage? If it does, we pledge 
ourselves to prove the truth of our assertions, either 
in acourt of justice, or before a committee of con- 
gress.” 





“THe caBineT.” We have not heard that Mr. Ber- 
rien had resigned the office of attorney-general, but the 
‘Richmond Enquirer” of the 10th inst. says, as if by 
authority, that 2. P. Barbour, esq. has declined that 
office. Mr. Berrien arrived at Washington on Tuesday 
lact—and we shall soon know the result of the specula- 
‘tions about his place in the “cabinet.” 

Mr. White, of Tennessee, it is well known was of- 
fered and declined the place of secretary of war, on the 
resignation of Mr. Eaton. It is said since to have been 
offered to several gentlemen, among them col. Drayton, 
and declined—who, indeed, could not accept after being 
twice passed over. The report now is, that Mr. White, 
out of his strong personal attachment to the president, 
will give up his private feelings and wishes, and take the 
place for the time being-—but it is also said, that he will 
make certain conditions as to the resignation of two per- 
sons, holding office at Washington. 





*OrriciaL.” The war department has never been 
offered to any one but Mr. MH hite, of Tennessee. He 
declined it in consequence of his recent domestic efflic- 
tion, in the loss of his wife and some of his children. 
There is reason, however to believe, that he will make 
a sacrifice of his private feelings .o the public service, 

[ Globe. 

Tue Inpians. Six companies of United States troops 
left Jefferson barracks, at St. Louis, Missouri, on the 30th 
ult. accompanied by gen. Gaines, for Rock island, because 
of some existing difficulties between our citizens and the 
Sac and Fox imdians in that neighborhood,—and gov. 
Reynolds, of Lliinois, and gov. Miller, of Missouri, 
have called for 9 portion of the militia of those states, to 
hold themsclves in readiness! ‘There is no definite 
account of the origin of these disturbances, but the In- 
dians, of course, are reported to be the »ggressors. The 
mere presence of the troops will, probably, be sufficient 
to quiet any fears that may have been entertained of the 
fragments of the Indian tribes about Rock island. The 
ealling out of the militia is much censured, and thought 
to be wholly unnecessary. 








PE£ACE AMONG THE INDIANS. The Cherokees, Crecks, 
Osages, &c. bordering upon the territory of Arkansas, 
lately met together im council at Cantonment Gibson 
and arranged their differences, after much shew of hos- 
tile feelings and a fear of sudden mischief. Much credit 
for this is given to col. Arbuckle, Chilly McIntosh, 
and others, 





New Hampsuire. ‘The legislature of this state 
commenced its session on the Ist inst. Mr. Franklin 
Pierce (ad.) was elected speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives—for him 155, all others 58. The votes for 
governor atthe late election being officially counted, 
there appeared for Mr. Dinsmore (ad. ) 23,503, for Mr. 
Bartlett (op.) 18,681, and 110 scattering. 

Boston. The ancient and honorable artillery com- 
pany celebrated its 193rd anniversary on the 6th inst.— 
which is always a holiday at Boston. It was thought that 
20,000 persons were present to witness the mancuvres 
of this company on the Common. It is made up of mi- 
litia officers—colonels sometimes being privates in its 
ranks—and has been well called “ihe soul of the sol- 
diery,” 





Vermont. A ffth unsuccessful trial has been had 
to elect the yet ‘‘missing’? member of congress from the 
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state of Vermont, and a sixth attempt is to be made in 
Aug. There are three parties— National Republican— 
Anti-Masonieand Jackson. Mr. Atlen had 3,538 votes, 
Mr. Baily 3,476, and 1,112 ‘‘scattering.” 





Norra Carotmna. The branch of the bank of the 
United States at Fayetteville, on application, has made 
a loan to the university of North Carolina, which is said 
to have been necessary to save it from a ‘“‘most degrad- 
ed condition, ” 





TENNESSEE. The ‘Farmers’ Journal,” of Jonesbo- 
rough, Ten. says that perhaps the upper counties ot 
East Tennessee “were never so destitute of the neces- 
saries of life as at the present Lime,” and speaks of the 
growing crops of corn as unpromising. Adding, that 
some of the poorer classes were suffering for the want 
of bread! The wealthy, however, had begun the good 
work of relief{—refusing to sell their produce, and dis- 
tributing it among the poor and destitute of their several 
neighborhoods, to be paid for in future labor, It is not 
often that we hear of a state of things like this, in any 
part of the United States, 





Tue stkaM BoaT J/ome, one of the most splendid 
vessels on the western waters, took fire and was nearly 
destroyed, about four miles above Beaver Town, onthe 
28th ult. The flames spread with fearful rapidity, and 
acry being made that there was gunpowder on board, 
the passengers, (about 5U men, women and children) 
jumped over-board, or were thrown into the river, to 
tuke their chanee of being drowned in preference to 
being blown into atoms, and it wonderfully turned out 
that all were saved—the woinen being bouyed up by 
their clothes, until aid came to them, 

The steam boats Coosa and luntress lately came 
into contact on the Mississippi about 90 miles below 
the mouth of the Ohio, when the former sunk in three 
minutes, by which thirteen persons perished. The ac- 
cident happened at 3 o’clock in the morning of the 14th 
May. An explosion of the boiler, because that the 
cold water of the river came into contact with it, add- 
ing to the horror and confusion of the passengers and 
crew, probably caused the loss of several tives, 

The steam boats Charleston and Sylph recently en- 
countered one another off Fredericksburg, Kentucky. 
A passenger on board the latter was crushed to death 
in his berth, and the vessel immediately sunk. The 
passengers lost all their baggage—so quickly did she go 
down, 

The steam boats Orleans and Judson have also had 
abutting match on the Mississippi, and both much ine 
jured. 

The St. Louis Times, says—‘*The steam boat Mis- 
souri, in her passage down from Franklin, a few days 
ago, s'ruck a snag, five or six miles below the mouth of 
the Osage river, and sunk immediately. 

The steam boat Western Virginian exploded one of 
her boilers in Bayou Plaquemine, but no further inja- 
ry was susta ned, 

The steam boat Philadelphia while landing a passen- 
ger about 15 miles below Fredericksburg, V irginia, 
struck a snag, which entered her bottom, and caused 
her sinking. No lives were endangered. 

‘The whole loss of life because of the explosion of the 
general Jackson on the Hudson,is now counted up 
twelve—besides the maimed, Nothing has yet been of- 
fered in extenuation of this enormous outrage—perhaps, 
it ought to be ealled murder, for it seems to have result 
ed from a criminal disregard of human life. 

STEAM VESSELS OF WAR. ‘The French have 18 or 
20 steam vessels of war. They are very important 
since the acquisition of Algiers, and exceedingly well 
fitted for the navigation of the Mediterranean the 
greater part of the year. The British are building se- 
veral of these vessels, The first used for war-purposes 
was by the United States, on the suggestion of commo- 


dore Porter, though we have not nuw a single one in 
our service. 














OUR GOLD MINES. We almost every week hear of 
the discovery of new and valuable gold mines in the 
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south; and it is manifest that immense quantities of the 
precious metals are hidden under the sarface of the 
earth, in large districts of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Vennessee, and Alabama—though 
the latter, we believe are not yet much worked. 

We received some time ago, (but mislaid it), a letter 
from avery respeciable gentleman of Virginia, describ- 
ing certain mines that had been discovered about 15 
mules above Fredericksburg—the vein appearing to be 
several miles wide. ‘The metal gathered is called dust 
gold—but we have no particulars of its product. 

A late number of the ** Petersburg Intelligencer” has 
the following article— 

“T have just returned from a visit to the gold mines 
in Pittsylvania county, Virginia, and am thoroughly 
convinced, that with proper management, the business 
might be made very profitable. 

While in Pittsylvania, I visited several mines, among 
which was the valuable one owned by Mr. William R. 
Hay wood, of Pittsylvania, and Frances L. Royall, esq. 
of Halifax. ‘There are several mines in the county, but 
none so valuable as this, which is generally thought to 
be the richest in the United States. ‘The indications 
which present themselves on the surface of this mine 
are common; but its appearance in the vein underneath, 
is most singularly striking. ‘he vein is composed 
partly of large white flint rocks, compactly laid, and 
presents the appearance of a perpendicular wall, Bee | 
tween these rocks sre layers of hard clay, or dirt, of a | 
copper color, mixed throughout with particles of gold. 
Large pieces of gold are also frequently found embed- 
ded in these solid rocks. ‘This vein of rocks continues 
solid to water, alter which is found what is termed *tho- 
ney comb,” or ore containing more gold than is found 

in any Other substance in the mine. “The ore seems to 
be a solt rock, remarkably porous, exhibiting all the 
symptoms of having once been in a state of tusion.— 
Gold is not the only metal which has been discovered 
in this mine. Several pieces of metal which at first 
seemed an anomaly, have been gathered, and after un- 
dergoing an analysis, were found to be a singular mix- 
ture of copper and silver in the crudest state. There is 
also found, crowded in the same vein, several minerals 
of different kinds—sulphur, Prussian blue, arsenic, 
pyrites, &c.” 











(The tract of land containing those mines was pur- 
chased, not long since, for a very trilling sum of money, 
and the working of them for gold soon abandoned; but 
the business was resumed under better mstruction, and 
has become so important that the London mining com- 
pany is said to have offered, through an agent, 150,000 
dollars tor one hali the interest in this mine, or 275,000 
for the whole of it.) 


Speaking of the rich mines tn Rowan county, North 
Carolina, itis said thatevery branch and rivulet in that 
region of the country, contains @ great quantity of fine 
gold—indeed some pieces of four and five dwts, have 
been found. Some ot these branches are worked with 
great success. The gold, too, is of a fine quality. A 
parcel recently sent to the mint, was sold for nnety-six 
cents per dwt. which must have been nearly pure. 


And the “Petersburg Intelligencer” says—We were 
on Tuesday shewn a mass of virgin gokl,taken from a 
mine in Mecklenburg county, N. C. of about 7 by 4 
inches superfice, perhaps 3-4th of an inch thick, and 
weighing, as we were told, 60 ounces. It was in the 
possession of a Baltimore gentleman; and its value we 
were assured, was upwards of $1,000. 


A new mine at Fair Forest, N.C. is said to yield 
from 4 to 8 doilars per day to the hand! ‘This is really 
a golden businc ss. 

It is thought that the gold mines of the south employ 


about 2,000 men, and are producing at the rate of five 
A large part of the laborers are fo- 
reigners, und to such also belong a chief part of the 
capital employed—and the most of the gold is sent, as 
it is found, to Europe: but if even s0, a very considera- 
ble proportion of the general profit rests and must re- 
raain with us, in the subsistence of the laborers and 
supply of many things which they need, They make a 


millions a year! 


handsome HOME-MARKET. 


Russia. 


M. Humboldt to M. Arago.—‘*We spent a month in 
visiting the gold mines of Borisovsk, the malachite 
mines of Gumeselevski, and of T'agilsk, and the wash- 
ings Of gold and platinum. 
pepilas (water-worn masses) of gold, from two to three 
pounds, and even from eighteen to twenty pounds, 
found a few inches below the turf, where they had Jain 
unknown for ages, 
these alluvia, mixed generally with fragments of green 
stone, chlorite slate, and serpentine, was one of the 
principal objects of this journey. 


Humboldi’s account of the gold and platina district 0} 
Che following account is part of a letter from 








We were astonished at the 


The position and probable origin of 


The gold annually 
procured from the washings amounts to 6,000 kil. The 


discoveries beyond 59 and 60 degrees latitude become 


very important. We possess the teeth of fossil ele- 
phants enveloped in these alluvia of auriferous sand. 


Their formation, consequent on local irruptions and on 


levelings, is, perhaps, even posterior to the destruction 
of the large animals. ‘lhe amber and the lignites, 
which we discovered on the eastern side of the Ural, 
are decidedly more ancient. With the auriferous sand 
are found grains of cinnabar, native coppér, ceylanites, 
garnets, little white zircons, as brilliant as diamonds, 
anatase, ulvite, &c. It is very remarkable, that in the 
middle and northern parts of the Ural, the platinum is 
found only on the western European side. The rich 
gold washings of the Demidov family, at Nijnei-tagilsk, 
are on the Asiatic side, on the two acclivities of Barti- 
raya, where the alluvium of Vilkni alone has already 
produced more than 2,800 lbs. of gold. 


The platinum is found about a league to the east of 
the separation of waters (which must not be confounded 
with the axis of the high summits), on the European 
side, neav the course of the Oulka, at Sukoi Visnin, and 
at Martian. M. Schvetsov, who had the good fortune 
to study under Berthier, and whose learning and activi- 
ty have been most useful during our travels in the Ural, 
discovered chromate of iron, containing grains of pla- 
tinum, which an able chemist at Catherineburgh, M. 
Helm, has analyzed. The washings of platinum at 
N ijnei-tagilsk are so rich, that 100 puds (about 400 Ibs, 
Russian) of sand afford 30 (sometimes 40) solotniks of 
platinum, whilst the rich alluvia of gold at Vilkni, and 
other gold washings on the Asiatic side, do not give 
more than 14 or 2 solotniks in 160 puds of sand. In 
South America, a very low chain of the Cordilleras, 
that of Cali, also separates the auriferous and non-plati- 
niferous sand on the eastern declivity, (Popayan), from 
the sands of the isthmus of the Raspadura of Choco, 
which are very rich in platinum as well as gold.” 





Larayverre. The following letter has been handed 


























to us, for the purpose of explaining the reason that the 
answer to the resolutions adopted by the citizens of 
| Baltimore in relation to the French revolution, has 
never been received. { American, 


“La Grange, 26th April, 1831. 

“My dear friend—1 have reason to fear my acknow- 
ledgements und those of the Prefect de la Seine for the 
great celebration in Baltimore in October last, the ad- 
dress to the people of France, and Mr. Wirt’s speech 
on the occasion, have not reached you. My regret 
would be the greater, as the high sense of public French 
gratitude is united in my heart with the feelings of an 
American patriot and the particular devotion that binds 
me to the beloved city of Baltimore. Upon you, my 
dear general, 1 depend to do and say every thing that 
‘is proper, grateful and affectionate in the case, such as 
‘it will be when you receive my letter—Miscarriages 
that may have taken place are not to be attributed to the 
service of the packets, which is admirably done, but to 
the bustle of officers at the Hotel de Ville and else- 
where, the consequence of which 1 would much lament. 
This letter will be delivered by gen. Bernard, who will 
inform you of the state of affairs on this side of the At- 
lantic. 





— 


‘‘Remember me very affectionately to family and friends, 
and believe me forever, your most affectionate brother 
soldier, LAFAYETTE,”’ 

Gen. Samuel Smith, Baltimore. 
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Corron crop. We learn from arespectable gentle- 
man recently returned from a4 visit in the back part of 
this state and Georgia, that the prospect of the cotton 
crop is very unpromising. The season has been cool, 
and tor several weeks there was but Intle rain, The se- 
veral plantings were successively killed, when the 
plants reached a few inches in height; and our infor- 
mant states that many planters in Abbeville, and the 
upper part of Edgefield, as well as in the counties on 
the opposite side of the river, in Georgia, had ploughed 





in their cotton, with the intention of supplying its place 
with corn, We are also informed that several hail 
storms have contributed nota littie to this disastrous re- 
sult. Onthe sea-board, we know that some have been 
obliged to plant cotton four times this season; and the 





planters in a more elevated and cooler region, may fair- 
ly be presumed to have suffered to a much greater ex- 
tent. { Charleston Cour. 

And a letter dated Wadesborough, May 28, says— 

“The cotton crops in this section are extremely un- 
promising. Frem what I can learn, our planters do 
not calculate on more than half an average crop, the 
cold weather having proved fatal to this kind of vegeta- 
tion. In many cases, the stands have been cut off, and, 
to add to the distress, seed cannot be procured for the 
purposes of re-planting. Some of our farmers have 
ploughed up their fields and planted them in corn, I 
admit that itis, as yet, too soon to make a correct esti- 
mate of the ensuing crop, but these facts will have some 
consideration, and cotton holders will look to their in- 
terests,” 

éC = This is bad news—because we wish abundant 
products. But if the crop shall fall short one-fourth, 
the value of the residue, (it is very possible), may fully 
equal that of the the last year’s heavy production. 
And, as the politicians of the south have attributed the 
reduced price of cotton; per ld. to the “abominable ta- 
riff,’? we must insist upon it, that they shall give us 
eredit for any such increased value as may follow a 
DEFICIENT supPLY! ‘This is altogether fair. We shall 
gofurther, and say--that if Brazil, in this season of 
revolutions, should have her cotton plantations destroy - 
ed, and the price of the article be raised 5 or 10 cents per 
Ib. in consequence of such destruction, as it probably 
would be, we may contend that it is ‘‘all owing to the 
taritf!’? and attempt to overttiirow every iaw of reason 
and trade which relates to the prices of articles, because 
they are plenty or searce! 





Corron crop or 1830 Fromthe New York Ame- 
rican, addressed to the editor—To correct some misre- 
presentations and erroneous impressions, you will much 
oblige a subseriber by publishing the subjoined view of 
the «disposition of the last crop of cottom 
Already exported to Great Britain 
‘To be shipped to Great Britain, without 

overstocking that market, 

Already exported to France, against 

156,612 at same time last year 
To be shipped to France 
Already exported to other continental 

ports against 32,410 at same time lust 

year 
To be shipped to these places 
Consumption of the U. States 
To lay over in the United States (some 
say more than 100,000), 


406,264 

243,763 
59,264 

85,000 


15,307 
15,000 
150,000 


75,000 





$43,736 705,835 
343,736 





1,049,571 
Assuming this calculation to be a reasonable one, the 
shippers after the present time (taking into view the re- 
duced stocks in Great Britain and on the continent) may, 
with judicious management, preseribe prices that will 
leave them profitable results. And with this knowledge, 
will they permit their agents to sell at losing rates? 
Britiso neronm. As noticed in our last, the **bo- 
roughmongers”' have been completely overthrown. They 
confess themselves soundly beaten—in England, in Scot- 
Jand and Ireland they have “‘suffered.”’ Seen the **tory 





‘given to the poor?” 
| the poor, but because he was a thief.” 





city of Dublin” has deserted them. The Beresfords, 
the most filthy and foul cormorants that ever preyed on 
the vitals of the poor, have been compelled to give way, 
and Jord Castlereagh would be beaten in Down, A 
rev. Mr. Mosley, having forbidden a ringing of the 
bells at Birmingham, because of the dissolution of par- 
liame nt—the people, forgetting the priest in the person 
of a fory, warmly assailed him and he escaped with diffi- 
culty. But they ‘dusted his coat” for him. 

Bell’s Messenger says that wherever an attempt was 
made at the county meetings to cajole the poorer 
classes, it failed, the people remembering that it came 
from a quarter where no anxiety had ever before been 
shown for their rights. 

“It was remarked by the lord chancellor upon this 
measure, that it was as old as the time of a well-known 
intriguer, some eighteen centuries ago, and quoted 
these verses from the gospel; ‘‘And Judas [seariot said, 
why is notall this sold for three hundred pence, and 
Not that he cared any thing for 





Mr. Hobhouse in his address to the electors of 
Westminster, speaking of the report that sir Robert 
Peel had subscribed £50,0U0 to aid the cause of the bo- 
‘'roughmongers, said “L wish he had subseribed one 


i hundred thousand pounds, and that he should find one 


hundred thousand electors to take his money, and te 
laugh at him afterwards.’? He boped that the noble 
| duke who lived near the Strand, would subseribe three 
‘timesthat money. He hoped the duke would manure 
the lands of all Northumberland with his bauk notes, 
and that every elector would drink a glass of good ale 
at the expense of that peer, and go then to vote for the 
popular candidate. “he hon. beromt who subseribed 
that large sum, for the purpose of deceiving and <de- 
frauding the people of England, thought, ne doubt, that 
tre could not better employ the money which had, no 
doubt, been honestly earned by his father, ‘That gen- 
tleman had ventured to assert, that there was a conspi- 
recy entered into for the purpose of carrying the re- 
form bill. * * * He(Mr. H.) remembered to have 
‘seen a somewhat similar complaint of conspiracy in the 
preface to the history of a great man, called Jonathan 
Wild, who, in some points of his character, had no 
small resemblance to other great men (laughter.j— 
Well, the author of that work (which, at the time of 
its publication, was considered to relate facts, and to re- 
present circumstances so like those of every day oceur- 
rence, that it was called a **true history),’’ tells us that 
an ancestor of the great man was put to death by a con- 
spiracy; that forsooth, twelve honest men were put 
into a box, and, having come to an understanding among 
themselves, they conspired to hang him [laughter.] So 
it was with the boroughmongers, 

DRITISH NAVIGATION. We have received from our 
London correspondent (saysthe N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce) a gencral statement of the shipping employed 
in the trade of the United Kingdom, as laid before pare 














liament. ‘The totals from «il parts of the world ave as 
follows: 
British. Foreien. 
— “~ os 
a wa ee Deer oR 
Ships. Tons. Men. Ships. Tons. Men. 


Entered 13,548 2,180,042 122,103 5,359 758,828 41 670 
Cleared 12,747 2,102,147 122,025 5,158 758,368 59,769 


Ti ade with the United States of America. 
Entered 197 65,130 2,948 609 215,166 9,185 
Cleared 281 91,551 4,344 G11 211,714 9,439 


British MonopoLty. The following extract from a 
speech of a warm-hearted Jrishman, lately delivered at 
Belfast, is well worthy of notice on several accounts— 
but how strongly does it point to that jealousy of our 
commerce and manufactures to which we have so often 
alluded, and soon intend very fully to shew! 

From the Alexandria Gazette. 

No people are more enthusiastic and sincere in their 
admiration of our country, and our great men, than the 
Irish. Indeed, they cherish the glory of America with 
a warmth of affection as generous as it is characteristic. 
Their orators and their poets have vied with each other, 
in recording the honors of our heroes and statesmen, 
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We are led to these observations by the perusal of a 
speech delivered at a late meeting in Belfast, by Mr. 
Emerson; from which we make the following extract: 

Mr. Emerson, being called on, spoke to the following 
effect: 

On oceasions of this kind, when the preservation of 
their common liberties induces men to assemble toge- 
ther for the interchange of ideas, and the strengthening 
of principles of action, it is usual to call to their recol- 
lection those fundamental maxims of natural law which 
form the basis of all human liberty and all national jus- 
tice. Experience has taught us, that however monoto- 
nous the reiteration of these may appear, it is still 
fraught with incalculable advantages; and that, like the 
Bismillah of the Mahomcetans, the ‘‘invoeation of hea- 
ven,” with which the Arab propliet has commenced each 
chapter of the Koran, the names of ‘‘liberty”? and “jus- 
tice” should be perpetually sounding in the ears of free- 
men. With these we are accustomed to associate the 
memory of men whose energies have been devoted to 
the cause of mankind, and whose iives have been each 
a long apostleship of philanthropy. These are senti- 
ments which find an echo in every bosom; these are 
names which require no labored panegyrie to elicit ad- 
miration. What eulogium, in fact, could exalt the cha- 
racter of a WaAsHINGTON? or what encomiums could add 
honor to his memory, who has the freedom of a hemis- 
phere for his living epitaph, and one half the solid world 
his monument! —( Loud cheers.) “Fhere is no occasion 
on which the memory of that great man can be so appro- 
priately introduced as at a meeting like the present; the 
grandest, the most practical reformer the universe ever 
produced was George Washington, He found his coun- 
try (the widest in the world) a mere servile province, at 
the mercy ofa distant island; he left itthe admiration of 
modern times, and the rival of ancient freedom: he 
found it unrepresented, misgoverned and oppressed; he 
Jeit it a senate, a constitution, and a code.—(Cheers, ) 
The short-sighted policy of despotism had dented tt the 
advantages of commerce, had demolished its fuctories as 
nuisances,” and forbade it the POSSESSION OF MANU- 
FACTURES, lest they ‘should LOOSEN 1TS DEPENDENCY ON 
THE MOTHER COUNTRY;” he leit it in the enjoyment of 
all the troffic of the known world, and with an export 
trade of £25,000,000 perannum, Helound America in 
reality ina state of pauperism, since iis haughty mistress 
claimed the right of appropriating its property as she 
pleased; he lett it free, independent, uncontrojled and 
in receipt of a revenue equal to £13,000,000,  (Cheers.) 
When men will ask us what we wish to xecomplish by 
‘reform,’ jet us point to the achievements of Washing- 
ton: let us show thema country free from that insiious 
remnant of the superstition of a darker age, a pamper- 
ed prelacy, and a domineering church establishment. 
(Loud and continued applause.) Lot us show them 
men who scorn to intrust their liberties to the guardian. 
ship of hereditury legivlators: who hove cut off from 
their constitution the incubus of a **second estate,” and 
who can protect their property without the assistance of 

space of 

“Tenth transmitters of a foolish face.” 

wet us point to a people who spurn the idea of impo- 
! rishing nine younger brothers to confer a name and 
s heritance upon a tenth, who can boast no other prece- 
tency than the accident of priority at its birth, A peo- 
ple who own no distinctions of blood, and who worship 
no aristocracy save that of virtue and talent. (Loud 
cheers.) Let us show them a people, the page. nt of 
whose government costs about £5,000 a year, and let 
them contrast it with our own civil list of upwards of 
£1,000,000; a country whose military establishment in 
peace costs about 5,000,000,* while that of Great Bri- 
main exceeds 34,000,000 !* a country whose efficient navy 
ja maintained tor £700,000 a year, while the wooden 
walls ofold England, no longer her superior, are searce- 
ly kept in repair for more than ten times the amount. 
(Cheers. ) In fine, let us show them a country, without 
a national debt, without a sinking fund, and without a 
sinecure list; a country where the taxes of the subject 
are about 8s. per annum; and if the inquirer be still un- 
satisfied, let us refer him to his corrupt houses of par- 





*Dollars, we suppose, are meant here. 








liament—to his custom returns—and his chancellor’s 
budget, and they will tell him, in more explicit terms 
than we can, what we wish to see accomplished by re- 
form. (Loud cheers.) These are the achievements 
that consecrate the name of Washington, and have won 
for him, froma grateful people, the proud title of the 
‘‘mMAN first in war, first in peace, and frst in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” 





Horrisie. A Cork paper mentions that the dread- 
ful evil of a war against property had forced its way 
into that country, and that the northern parts of it were 
suffering under insurrectionary outrage. Several hune © 
dreds of the peasantry collected together near Doonass, 
in the county of Clare, to dig up the lands; the military 
were called in to them, and in the affray which ensued, 
thirteen persons were killed and wounded. Some ex- 
tracts from a letter by the right rev. Dr. Machell, a Ro- 
man Catholic bishop, to earl Grey, in behalf of the suf- 
fering poor of the west of Jreland, are contained in the 
London papers of the 6th May. They give a frighttul 
picture of the ravages of famine. The following is a de- 
scription of a seene which fell under the writer’s own eye, 

‘*In one instance, the father, mother, and three chil- 
dren were stretched on the same bed, without a morsel 
of nourishment or a penny to procure it, or a human 
being to go in quest of relief, but as it was administered 
by the casual visits of some charitable neighbors; and 
that the first intimation the father received of the death 
of his wite, was, from the lips of the suckling babe 
being besmeared with the blood, which, instead of milk, 
it extracted from the breast of its deceased mother!”? 





‘OUR RUINED COMMERCE”—aT Boston. Clearan- 
ces to foreign ports from Jan. 1 to May 31, 1831, 252; 
same period last year, 195—increase 57. Arrivals from 
foreign ports from Jan. 1 to May 31, 1831, 267; same 
time last year, 19U-—inerease 77, 

Amount of revenue reccived— 


ist quarter, 1830, $454,667 99 


2nd do. do. 1,096,458 79 
Srd_ do, do. 1,228,707 42 
4th do. do. 882,404 58 





$3,662,301 78 
930,047 17 
822,544 00 


Ist quarter, 1831, 
April and May, do. 





$1,752,591 17 
454,667 99 
634,924 U0 


ist quarter, 1830, 
April and May, do. 





$1,089,591 99 

Increase of revenue over same period Jast year— 
$626,999 18.—C. H. books, { Patriot. 

THE NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY, THF STATES OF 
Maine AND New York, anp DutTcu syMPATHIES,-- 

Mr. Baylies, a member of the Massuchusetts legisla- 
ture, now in session, recently made a speech on the 
subject of the arbitration of the king of the Netherlands, 
respecting the north eastern boundary, in the settlement 
of which, Massachusetts, as co-proprietor with Maine, 
in the public lands involved in the controversy, has an 
interest. 

After giving a history of the dispute, Mr. Baylies thus 
concludes with a slap at New York, and her Dutch denis 
Zens: 

The king of the Netherlands has heard the parties 
and has made his award--and a most extraordinary 
award itis, It appeared to me, sir, that he had only to 
select the line claimed by Great Britain or the line 
claimed by the United States. If he intended to decide 
this case on strict principle, he couid have taken no mide 
die ground——but he has selected a line claimed by nei- 
ther party, and to complete the absurdity, he has made, 
(if | may be permitted to make a bull) the bed of a 
river the dividing highlands. None but a Dutchman 
could have done this, for in Holland, the beds of rivers 
are frequently more elevated than the surrounding coun- 
try. He has fulfilled Mr. Gallatin’s prediction, and to 
please both parties he has undertaken ‘‘to split the dif- 
ference,” not giving to Great Britain, indeed, the whole 
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of the territory which she claimed, but precisely that 
part which is valuable to her, as it secures the means of 
tree communication between New Brunswick and Que- 
bec, and then fearing perhaps that he had transcended 
the limits of strict and rigid justice to favor Great Bri- 
tain in this quarter, he makes the equivalent to the 
United States at the other end of the line, and gives 
Rouse’s point and the works there to the state of New 
York, to which, (as far as 1 understand) that state has no 
better claim than she has to Quebee. Now, sir, I do 
not intend to say that there was sympathy in this case, 
but New York is a Dutch state, and Dutchmen certainly 
are capable of sympathy. The equivalent for the wrong 
done to Massachusetts and Maine to favor Great Bri- 
tain, is made up by wronging Great Britain to favor 
New York! oman 

Po.isH Names. A correspondent of the New York 
Gazette furnishes a key to the pronunciation of certain 
Polish ‘‘jaw breakers” as follows: 

‘*To put an end to the general complaint of the im- 
possibility, or, at least, the difficulty, of pronouncing 
some Polish names, | will make the following brief re- 
marks. 

**As we have learned from a French paper the name 
of the brave Skrzynecki to be pronounced Skrejinetski, 
I will only add that this, expressed with English charac- 
ters would be written Skerzhinetski, or Skerskinetski, 
the accent resting, as in most Polish polysyllables, on 
the penultimate. 

‘‘In a similar manner pronounce the ¢ in all Polish 
names like ts in English (as Plock, read Plotsk); the 
Polish sz like English sh (as Kalisz, read Kalish); and 
lastly, the Polish ez like ch in church (as Lovicz, read 
Lovich or Lovitch. ) 

‘*This is all that is chiefly to be noticed about Polish 
names, by attending to which you will preserve the true 
sound of the name of many achampion of FreepoM.” 

The New York Standard says—The Paris papers 
having instructed us how to pronounce the name of the 
‘cannon provider’—Skrzynecki, we wish somebody 
would be good enough to walk into our office, at some 
cool opportunity, and pronounce, in intelligible tongue, 
the name of the head of his staff. It runs, spedlatim,— 
thus—General Chrzanwski! 

PasseNcers. We are indebted to an officer in the 
custom-house for the following statement of the number 
of passengers arrived at the port of New York from Eu- 
rope during the year 1830, {[Jour. of Com. 











Cabin. Steerage. Total. 
January 95 403 498 
February 59 288 347 
March 106 306 412 
April 246 2,930 3,176 
May 282 1,725 2,007 
June $54 5,185 5,339 
July 385 4,426 4,811 
August 318 2.769 3,087 
September 380 3,731 4,111 
October 296 1,685 1,981 
November 588 2,549 2,937 
December 21 663 864 
Grand total 3,110 26,660 29,770 
Revenue to the hospital. 
$,110 cabin at $1 50 is $4,665 
26,660 steerage at $1 each 26,660 
$31,325 


The following statement shows the number of passen- 
gers that arrived in the United States during the nine 
years preceding: 


Years. Males‘ Females. Not stated. Total. 

la 1820 10,247 
821 11,629 
1822 8,572 
1823 5,243 1,034 1,889 8,166 
1824 6,222 1,526 1,832 9,560 
1825 8, 825 3,153 323 12,361 
1826 9,958 3,472 13,430 
1827 14,082 6,438 1,133 21,653 
1828 19,375 10,639 30,017 
1829 12,707 4,589 17,296 





GREAT EMIGRATION. Itis stated that since the open- 
ing of the navigation of the St. Lawrence this season, 
eighteen thousand four hundred emigrants have arrived 
at Quebee. The largest number of these were from 
Ireland, most of whom are accustomed to agricultural 
pursuits. It is estimated that 40,000 emigrants from 
Great Britain will arrive at Quebec in the course of the 
present year. 

Very many emigrants from Europe have also arrived 
at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore—among them 
a large number of Germans, not rich, but sufficiently 
provided with money, supported by their industry and 
economy, tu get forward handsomely. 

More than two hundred foreign emigrants arrived at 
Troy from New York on Monday, and took passage on 
the canal for the western country. They were princi- 
pally, says the Sentinel, from Great Britain, and most- 
ly Englishmen. The greater number of them are men 
of substance and character, such as add real strength 
and prosperity to a nation. Many of them go to take 
possession of property purchased before they left Eu- 
rope. 

gC ’Some cargoes of English paupers are expected. 


SELF-DEFENCE! About twenty miles from Mount 
Hora, New York, there is a house which is built in two 
states, three counties, and four towns. The states are 
New York and Vermont; the counties are Rensselaer, 
Bennington, and Washington; and the towns are Ben- 
nington, Shaftsbury, White Creek, and Housac. The 
‘‘Temperance Advocate” gives the following history of 
it:—It was built by a Mr. Mathews, who, through some 
freak of fortune, became subject to those unwelcome 
visiters yelept sheriffs. On one occasion the sheriff of 
Bennington county, Vermont, called at the house, and 
on inquiry found that Mr. M. had gone to the state o 
New York. The hall being quite capacious, and the di- 
vision line of the states running longitudinally through 
the centre, he, with his wonted hospitality, invited the 
sheriff to dine with him. ‘Ihe sheriff accepted the invi- 
tation, and seated himself in his own state, while Mr, 
M. preferring the other side, sat down with him, bidding 
defiance to all the authority of “John Doe and Richard 
Roe.” 





Mecuanics. Few persons, we apprehend, are suffi- 
ciently sensible how much the mechanics of the country 
are protected by the tarifflaws. Let us look ata single 
trade by way of example. Formerly « vast amount of 
boots and shoes were imported into this country from 
Great Britain. In 1829 the whole amount imported was 
only $310,943, and this is the largest amount imported 
for several years past. Now the proportion this bears 
to the boots and shoes made in the country, we ean form 
some idea of, when we find thatthe value of those made 
in the single state of New York is estimated, in returns 
made by the state authorities, at five millions of dollars, 
li the repeal of the tariff would enable us to buy English 
boots and shoes cheaper, so it would throw thousands 
of men out of employ, sink many millions of capital, 
depress the price of agricultural produce and, of course, 
land, and cause a revulsion which would affect the busi- 
ness of every man in the country. 

Hats afford us an example nearly as striking. 

Many other mechanics are protected in like manner 
and all are protected in some degree; yet we every day 
see the British party shedding crocodile tears for the 
“poor,” who they pretend are taxed heavily by the 
lordly manufacturer. All these pathetic appeals to the 
‘hoor people” are beginning to be well understood in 
Maine. A vest relief to the poor, no doubt, to take 
away the meaus of profitable employment! 

| Portland Adv. 


GENERAL ORDER, 
_ Wavy department, 15th June, 1831, 
All persons in the naval service entitled to rations, 
who shall voluntarily relinquish the use of that part of 
them composed of spirits, shall be paid therefor st the 
rate of six cents per ration, it being the estimated value 


of that part, as approved by this d t tS 
17th, 1817, PP y epartment, September 
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The payments made in pursuance of this regulation, 
are to be charged to the appropriation for provisions. 
Levi Woopsury, 
To commanders of navy yards, 
siations, und cruising vessels. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Comptroller's office, May 11,1831. 

Sin—I have received your letter of the 9th inst. ac- 
companied by a cotton shaw], witha small woollen fringe 
border sewed to it, in relation to the duty of 334 per 
ct. heretofore charged on articles of which kind a ques- 
tion is now made. 

The reason of subjecting it to that duty was, that al- 
though wool was a component part, yet that part was of 
such a character as to render it impracticable to reduce 
it into square yards, and therefore it was considered as 
one of those woollen manufactures which was not affect- 
ed by the act of 19th May, 1830, 

The body or main part, however, being composed of 
cotton, and the square yards of that part being easy of 
ascertainment, the article more properly comes under 
the square yard cottun duty. 

I conceive, however, that this new classification should 
not be enforced, until the merchants generally shall 
have been thereof notified by you, and they shall have 
had a reasonable time allowed them to arrange their 
subsequent orders with a view to such change. Re- 
spectfully, 

(Signed) JoserpH ANDERSON, comptroller. 

Samuel Swartwout, esq. 





Law cases. From the Wilmington, (Del.) Journal 
of May 3t—An action was tried in the court of com- 
mon pleas of this county last week, which, from several 
considerations, has excited an unusual degree of inte- 
rest. It was an action of trespass on the case, brought 
by John Higgins and others, of Red Lion hundred, 
against the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company, 
to recover damages for permitting the waters of the 
canal to overflow a large body cf marsh belonging to the 
plaintiffs, by which they have lost the use of the marsh, 
and the health of the neighborhood, it is said, is mate- 
rially affected. ‘The nuisance had existed several years 
before the action was brought. 

‘The case was tried by a special jury:—the trial com- 
menced on Monday morning, and continued three days. 
The two first days being devoted to the examination of 
witnesses, the whole of Wednesday was occupied with 
the arguments of counsel. ‘The argument on both sides 
was ably conducted, ‘The jury were buat a short time 
absent, and returned a verdict for the plaintiffs—dama- 
ges five thousand four hundred and fifty collars—The da- 
mages laid in the declaration were six thousand dollars, 

Circuit court of the United States—New York, May 
term 1831—judge ‘Thompson presiding. 

United States, vs. Samuel H. Eakin, Henry Post, jr- 
and Alexander Coffin--This suit was brought upon a 
bond given by defendants to the United States, for maj. 
Eakin as paymaster during the late war, and had been 
pending about ten years, After a trial whieh oceupied 
the two first days of the court, the jury gave a verdict 
for the defendants in pursuance of a charge of the court 
in their favor. In the course of the trial several im- 


——~——_— 


the late superior court of Camden county, judge Donnel 
presiding. 

Jesse Eason, a man apparently about sixty years of 
age, was arraigned for the murder of Gregory. 
They had a dispute about some corn, to whieh both 
claimed title. Gregory was in the act of carting it 
away, when the prisoner shot and killed him. ‘The 
accused appeared to have acted under the fatal delu- 
sion that he was justified in killing his fellow-man, who 
was committing a trespass on his own property. Bat 
the circumstance giving particular interest to this trial, 
is yet to be mentioned. 


The sole witness of the prisoner’s crime was his own 
son. That son arrested him, conveyed him to prison, 
and gave evidence against him on his trial; and the evi- 
dence had full credit with the jury, who returned a 
verdict of “guilly of murder,” after a few minutes ab- 
sence from the box, It is due to the character of the 
son to add, that he assigned as his reason for arresting 
his father, the danger he apprehended to his own life, 
in consequence of threats made against him by the fa- 
ther, After the verdiet, and when brought up for sen- 
tence, he asked the judge to allow him as much time to 
prepare for a future state, as the nature of the ease would 
permit. The sentence of death was to be earried into 
effect on Friday the 3d of June. [W. C. Sentinel. 
The circuit court for the District of Columbia, the 
marshal and the juries, are severely attacked, because 
they did not find Messrs, Nourse, Fillebrown and Mace 
daniel guilty of defaulting the money of the U, States. 
This shews the “improved state of the press.” 





ANTHRACITE CuAL.—Mr. Featherstonhangh, in a late 
lecture in the city of Philadelphia, said, that 

‘The difficulty attending the smelting of iron with 
this fuel, he had reason to believe would soon be obvi- 
ated: and he was confident, that its application to steam 
navigation, and generally to the production of steam, 
would soon be universal. In England, bituminous coals 
are used for steam navigation, because they give out 
flame which is essential to the economical production of 
steam: in this country, wood has been hitherto used. As 
anthracite coal is composed of carbon, with asmail portion 
of the inflammable principle of hydrogen, this last is al- 
ways feeble and soon exhausted; hence it had been pre- 
dicted impossible to apply it to the production of steam. 
To shew how easily difficulties of this character, which 
are so often augmented by the bungling writings of the- 
orists, are Overcome by the unsophisticated ingenuity of 
practical men, he instanced the structure of a furnace in 
this city, at the white lead works of Mr. Price Weth- 
erill, ‘This furnace is supplied by anthracite coal, which 
of itself produces an insufficient quantity of hydrogen to 
make flame. But Mr. Wetherill, who is in the habit 
of surmounting difficulties by simple means, carries a 
little steam from his boiler by a cock, and leads it by a 
small pipe under the grate of hisfurnace. The steam, 
which is vaporized water composed of oxygen and hy- 
drogen, passes into the hot coals of the furnace, is there 
decomposed, and the hydrogen, when it reaches the sur- 
face, becomes a powerful flame. When the cock is 
stopped the flame dies away; when it is turned revives. 
Here we see, as Mr. F. observed, the causes of an im- 





portant principles of law were discussed or decided in 
favor of the defendants—that there could not be two 
district paymasters for the same district, for the same 
time--that the appointment of the second was a dismis- 
sion of the first--that though the first might again re- 
sume his duties, his bondsmen were not holden, that 
when bondsmen are sued, the accounts must be made 
up directly for the time for which it is deemed they 
were holden, and must not be an account mixed with 
other accounts for which they are not holden—that sub- 


sequent payment and credits must apply in discharge of 
the earliest debts, unless where a special application has 





mediate preference to be given to anthracite coal for 
steam navigation, and particularly for long voyages; for 
a vessel can carry three times as much anthracite as she 
can bitniminous coal, and the inflammable principle, the 
absence of which appeared to render it valueless for this 
purpose, is always to be borrowed from the fluid in 
which the vessel moves, Of what value then will an- 
thracite become, when marine steam navigation will be 
general, as we think it reasonably may. 





GREAT LUCK IN FiIsHING! The crew of the British 
king’s ship AEtna, while lying at the Isle of Los, on the 


been made. Several other questions were also decided | coast of Africa, caught fifteen sharks in three hours— 


during the trial. 


the average weight of these monsters was supposed to 


Mr. Hamilton, district attorney, conducted the trial] be 700 lbs. The largest was 12 feet long and four feet 
on the part of the plaintiff, and Mr. Staples on the part eight inches in girth. There was only one male among 


of the defendants. [M. ¥. Com. Adv. 


them. A large number more were seen, and might 





Supreme court, North Carolina. A very interest-| probably have been caught, had not a further lumbering 


ing case has been mentioned to us, which was tried at! of the ship been forbidden, 


— 
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STARVING Juries. We have always considered this 
requisition of the common law as a barbarous relic of 
antiquity, which should be scouted from our jurispru- 
dence. What is the value of an opinion exorted from the 
fainting and exhausted energies of nature? It is a mean 
contemptible appeal to a man, to address his mind and 
conscience through the medium of his stomach, to say 
nothing of the inhumanity of compelling him, through fear 
of starvation, to stifle the operations of conscience and 
act in opposition to his settled convictions of propriety. If 
a juror should die from the effeets of hunger, what cog- 
nizance should be taken of ths judicial murder? If a 
jailor should starve a felon under sentence of death, he 
would be hung for it, but it seems there is no harm in 
starvinga juror. Judges frequently hesitate in the forma- 
tion of their opinion for weeks, but who ever heard ol 
a proposal to imprison or starve a judge until he decided 
acause. Judges too, where the courts are so constitut- 
ed, are allowed to differ, and the majority governs— 
but juryinen are not permitted to differ or hesitate. It 
is high time a regulation, so absurd in prineiple and 
cruel in practice, should be done away. 

[Raleigh Register. 





VERY tmporTANT. We find the following in the 
Pittsburg Statesman, not receiving the //arrisburg Re- 
porter, which has the credit of it: 

pC ‘‘The governor accompanied by the surveyor 
general and the editor of this paper, and parts of their 
respective families, left Harrisburg yesterday morning, 


on a tour of three or four weeks. They intend visiting | 


the line of canal from this place to Pittsburg, and will 
probably return by way of Erie and the New York ca- 
nal.”’ { Har, Rep. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
An arrival at New York brings Liverpool papers to 
the 17th ult. 
POLAND. 
A despatch from the Polish commander in chief 
states that general Deibitsch had, on the 25th April, at 






































sufferings by sickness,* caused by the harrassments of 
the Poles, who also intercept and prevent regular sup- 
plies of provisions—but we cannot see any thing in the 
details to justify the exaltations of many that we would 
gladly rejoice with, as to the decided success of the 
Poles, which they encourage a belief has happened, 


PORTUGAL. 

The imbecile tyrant Miguel, had, on the appearance 
of a British fleet off the Tagus, yielded to certain hu- 
miliating demands made of him by the consul of that 
nation to dismiss certain officers. He also yielded to 
the demands of the French government, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

The elections in England, Ireland and Scotland, as far 
as ascertained have resulted favorably to the cause of 
the people. 

The king owing to ill health had been obliged to 
abandon his intended visit to Portsmoth, and to de- 
cline dining with the lord mayor and citizens of London. 

The king had created his son, col. Fitzelarenee, baron, 
viscount, and earl of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ircland, by the names, stiles and titles of baron 
‘Tewksbury, viscount Fitzclarence and earl of Munster. 
It was stated that he had created several other peers. 

‘The governor general of India and the captain general 
of the forces have had a serious difference, and the lat- 
ter is under arrest. 

IRELAND. 

The lord lieutenant has issued a proclamation declar- 

ing that the county of Clare and several baronies in Gal- 


| Ways Limerick and ‘Tipperary are placed under the- 





the head of his advanced guard near Kuflew, attacked | 


the rear guard of the Polish army under colonel Dem- 


binski. The engagement lasted several hours. ‘The | 


Russians had 18 pieces of cannon, whilst the Poles had 
but four. General Deibitsech endeavored to surround 
the Polish right-wing with his main army, Col. Dem- 
binski finding his situation disadvantageous, retreated to 
Koterzya. Gen. Gielgud and part of general Skrz- 
necki’s corps, formed a reserve guard at Minsk, which 





was attacked the following morning at 11 o’clock, The | 


Russians lost 30 men killed, and one officer, and a cap- 
tain with 72 men and horses were made prisoners. 
The Poles lost 5 officers and 5 soidiers wounded. 

Deibitsch was retreating, followed by the Poles. 

The Poles in a preceding affair lost 9,000 men, but 
many of them it was believed were dispersed in the 
woods or among the villages. 

A despatch of the 2nd May speaks of the conduct of 
general Geilgud in very complimentary terms, and de- 
tails an affair in which a regiment of Cossacks were 
surprised, and routed. ‘The general in chief complains 
of the conduct of a part of the Russian forces in taking 
the physicians, who were attending to the sick, as pri- 
soners of war, while he speaks in high terms of com- 


soners. 


At Lublin there was great mortality among the Jews, 
and the Russians had converted a convent into a hos- 
pital. 

The report of the defeat and capture of general Ru- 
diger by general Dwernicki appears to be incorrect, 
though it is certain that he had gained an advantage 
over the Russian corps previous to the 25th of April— 
another account published in the evening edition of the 
London Times, states that general Dwernicki’s corps 
had been defeated, and, after retreating into Austria, sur- 
rendered their arms—to the Austrians. 

gC On the whole—the accounts from Poland are 
cheermg—the retreat of the Russians seems to sup- 
port various rumors that we have heard of their great 








protection of the peace-preservation act. 

Sir Holt Leighs’ brother was killed by the mob at the 
election of Wigao. 

FRANCE, 

A slight disturbance had taken place about the deco- 
rations tor July; and some of the papers say the king 
has losthis popularity with the actors in the revolution, 
Negotiations it is said are carrying on in Paris io relation 
to the Poles. 

BELGIUM, 

The national congress was to have convened on the 
14th of May, when the deeision of the prince of Coburg 
with respeet to the crown, would be announced. 

A messenger had arrived at Brussels from London. 
Lord Ponsonby had lett Brussels for London, whither 
he had been ealled to give the latest information rela- 
tive to the internal condition of Belgium. 


BUENOS AYRES, 

These provinces are in a most wretched condition— 
every district, as it were, having its general to lead the 
people to battle against their neighbors. ‘The history 
of such proceedings is not worth recording. Every 
man of intelligence and virtue is compelled to take a 
part in these things, leave the country or perish. 
Such have generally been killed-off, and the very dregs 
of society have chief dominion. The miserable fate of 
the South American republics, as they are called, will 
serve as another awful warning to posterity of the dan- 
ger of entrusting military men with civil power.— 
There was only one Cincinnatus in ancient times, only 
one WasHINGTON in these our days, 

COLOMBIA 
[s in a desperate state. We hear of general Mona- 


c } gas, general Paez, general Luque, general Curmona, 
mendation of the humanity shewn by generals Deibitsch ' 


and Kreutz to the officers of a Polish corps taken pri-| 


geuxeral Flores, general Urdaneta, general Obando, ge- 
neral Briceno, general Bustamente, general Maza, &e. 
pulling for themselves in all manner of ways and 
causing the people, poor fools, to shoot one another. 
If the latter hope for peace, they must shoot off many 
military chieltains. 
PERU AND CHILI 
Are devoured by fifty or an hundred generals. 
HAYTI. 

Two French frigates have arrived charged with the 
French uliimatum, which requires the government of 
Hayti to pay up the sum agreed upon, long since, as the 
price of the independence of the island—which has be- 
come very poor. 





* They are said to have left 10,000 sick at Seidlie, on 
their retreat. 
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‘‘SARGAIN AND INTRIGUE!” 
From the Washington Globe. 
No, I, 

Dutchess county, March 29th, 1831. 

Dear sir: Having seen some allusion in your paper to 
the election of gen. Green, as printer for the house of 
representatives, | was reminded of a correspondence 
which took place between gen. Green and myself on 
the morning of the day of that election. Lenclose the 
communications which passed between us, which I wish 
you atall events to preserve, «nd by which it will be 
seen that the impression sought to be made by gen. 
Green was, that he would give a faithful support to gen. 
Jackson tor the presidency, against every competitor. 
It was under this impression that I gave my vote for 
gen. Green as public printer. I am, respecttully, 
yours, &e. ABM. BOCKEE, 

Francis P. Blair, esq. 

No. 2. 
February 1st, 1831. 

Gen. Duff Green: 1 hope it will not be considered 
impertinent for me to inquire whether you intend to 
support gen Jackson’s re-election to the office of presi- 
dent of the United States, in opposition to any other 
candidate that can be named. I may be too suspicious, 
but, to my miad, the paragraph in your paper of this 
morning does not indicate your future political course. 
You therein state what you have done, not what you will 
do. lam, respectiully, yours, &e. 

ABM. BOCKEE, 
No. 3. 
Washington, 1st Feb. 1831. 
Hon. Abraham Bockee: 

Dear sir: 1 have frequently and unequivocally declar- 
ed myself in favor of the re-election of general Jackson, 
and regret that any thing should have caused a suspicion 
on your mind that a contingency may arise in which my 
opinion on that subject may undergo any change. Be- 
lieving that your letter of this date was dictated ina 
friendly spirit, 1 do not hesitate to say to you in 
reply, that Lam now, as heretotore, in favor of the re- 
election of our present chief magistrate, and intend to 
support it. Very respectfully, your friend, 

DUFF GREEN. 

On the preceding correspondence the **Telegraph” 
says— 

‘General Jackson and Mr. Clay are the only candi- 
dates before the public. Gen. Jackson is, by many, be- 
lieved to be the only candidate who can defeat the elec- 
tion of Mr. Clay—an event which no one can believe 
that the editor of this press desires to promote. But 
however anxious we may be to defeat the election of 
Mr. Clay, there is a self-respect which no considera- 
tions of policy will induce us to sacrifice. By that we 
are required to defend our press and character against 
the intrigues practised by those who assume to speak 
in the name of the president. It is not enough for us to 
support such measures of the administration as we ap- 
prove. It is not enough for us to support the re-elec- 
tion of general Jackson. No, it is required of us that 
we denounce those without whose support general Jack- 
son cunnot be elected, and silently to permit those who, 
supposing that we are reaping a golden harvest in the 
patronage of congress, labor to destroy our character, 
that they may supplantus. ‘Thatis ail: we are requir- 
ed to prostitute our press to the use of a ‘‘profligate po- 
litician,”’ and of the **circumstances”? which he has used 
to obtain an admitted control over the affairs of govern- 
ment.” 

6c The correspondence, we think, proves a great 
deal more than that Mr. Bockee,* or the editor ot the 
“Globe,” seems to have thought of. Jt is a bare-faced 
exposition of a political bargain. Mr. Bockee exacted 
a promise from gen. Green, that he would support the 
re-election of gen. Jackson, before he, (Mr. Bockee), 
could vote for said Green, as printer to the house of re- 
presentatives—and yet how many thousands of times 
have these **/igh contracting parties” charged Messrs. 
Adams and Clay with doing the same thing, and called 





* A member of congress from New York. 














it “CORRUPTION.”? Suppose it had been shewn that Mr. 
Clay had written a letter to Mr. Adams on the morning 
of the 9h February, 1825, saying I am suspicious’ 
that you will not appoint me, or certain of my friend4, 
to office—and Mr. Adams should not have ‘‘hesitated”’ 
to say, I wild appoint, or support, you and your friends— 
what might not have been proclaimed of them? Mr. 
Bockee has placed himselt in the very predicament 
which he and his friends have so much abused Mr. 
Clay, because they suspected, or at least, pretended, 
that he had placed himself in. The obligation of an 
oath, to select the best man, was just as strong on Mr. 
Bockee as on Mr, Clay; and there is no sort of sophis- 
try, no lardihood of assertion, no recklessness of party, 
that can relieve that gentleman, of making a ‘*bargain,” 
affecting his own vote, as a member of congress. But 
it shews the extreme of zeal, and we had like to have 
added, the prostration of common sense, to which men 
are led, by party—that Mr. Bockee has voluntarily fur- 
nished evidence of his own participation in a political 
**intrigue,”’ 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 

At a meeting ot the ‘* Unionists’ lately held at Charles- 
ton it was determined to celebrate the approaching 
anniversary together, as an evidence of their attachment 
to the union, and their opposition to nullification, at 
which meeting col. Drayton was requested and con- 
sented to deliver an oration in honor of the day. The 
‘state righis party,” taking umbrage at this course on 
the part of those who differ from them, also held a meete 
ing, Of which the following account is given in the 
Charleston City Gazette: 

“A meeting of the party which professes to be exclu- 
sively attached to the state, and which has therefore 
called itself the “‘state-rights party,?? was held on Sa- 
turday evening, at the Carolina coffee house, ‘‘for the 
purpose,”’ it is said, ‘of making arrangements for cele- 
brating the fourth of July,” but in reality to revive party 
excitement, to organize party power, and, if possible, to 
obtain and secure ascendancy and domination. It is cer- 
tainly to be regreted that the day which, of all others, 
should be devoted to peace and harmony, and to a gene- 
ral and indiscriminate celebration of the virtues and 
achievements of our ancestors, should have been selected 
by that party as the special occasion tor conflict. But, 
on their heads be the responsibility of this most unfortu- 
nate and unprecedented movement, and of all the con- 
sequences which may follow from it—This “gathering 
of the people,” as it has been called, consisted, we une 
derstand, of from 250 to 300 persons. The hon. Sa- 
muel Prioleau presided, and the meeting was addressed, 
it is said by the chairman; and resolutions were adopt- 
ed, appointing a committee of arrangements, and re- 
questing general Hayne to deliver an oration on the 
fourth. Whether that gentleman has complied with the 
invitation we know not. Numerous officers have been 
elected,”’ 

On a reference to the Charleston Mercury of the 6th 
instant, (says the Pennsylvania Inquirer, ) we find a large 
portion of the columns of that journal devoted to the 
proceedings of the meeting adverted to above. We 
give the three first resolutions passed at this assem- 
blage: 

Resolved, ist. That we will yicld to no portion of our 
fellow citizens, by whatever name they may be called, or 
to whatever political denomination they may belong, in a 
sincere and honest attachment to those GREAT PRINCIPLES 
OF CIVIL, RELIGIOUS, AND POLITICAL LIBERTY, which it 
was the crowning glory of the American revolution to 
have established, the end of the constitution to secure 
and preserve, and the great object of the union to per- 
petuate, 

“2d. Resolved, That we regard the preservation of the 
union, in the spiritin which wt was formed, that spirit 
which prom ises “an equal participation in all of its bene- 
fits, as well as of its burthens;” “fas the sheet anchor of 
our peace at home and security abroad;” and that 
to preserve it inviolate according to the true prin- 
ciples of the constitution, is our sacred and imperisha- 
ble aim. 

**3d. Resolved, That we regard the preservation of 
the rights which belonged to the several states before 
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the formation of the constitution, and which, according 
to the fair interpretation, and plain intent and meaning 
of that compact, have never been surrendered, as es- 
sential to the preservation of Jiberty, the best safeguard 
of all our rights and interests~and never to be aban- 
doned until we become recreant to the principles of 
our glorious revolution, and utterly unworthy of the 
blessings bequeathed to us by our fathers.”’ 

One president, four assistant presidents, and eight 
vice presidents, besides a committee of arrangements, 
were then appointed for the occasion. 

gc A great excitement prevails in Charleston be- 
cause of these things. There is much bitterness on the 
part of the ‘‘state-rights party”—and some fear the 
*strial by battle,’’ on the 4th July! 

Ominous. We extract what follows from the Co- 
lumbia South Carolina Telescope, of May 27, 1851. 

‘*The more we see and hear of general Jackson, the 
more unfit he appears to be for the situation he occu- 
pies.” 

SC} STILL MORE OMINOUS, 
From the same paper, of June 3. 

The cabinet is not yet furmed: nor does it promise 
to be one of much vigour either of intellect or action, 
In fact, general Jackson’s influence in the nation is pros- 
trated: he is good for nothing to the north, good for 
nothing to the south, good for nothing to the west. 
There are no prominent men now before the people as 
next president but Mr. Clay and Mr, Calhoun, ‘The 
north and the west prefer the former: the south, from 
the Potomac southward, the latter: but Georgia has 
prejudices not yet conquered, although her manifest 
interest is the same with that of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. The prospects 


of states should be nearly annihilated.”? Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s plan proposed ‘‘that the house of delegates be cho- 
sen by the people, and that members of the senate be 
chosen by the house of delegates from among the citi- 
zens of the respective states,” &c. 

June 8-~Mr. Pinckney ‘‘moved that the national le- 
gislature shall have the power to negative all laws pass- 
ed by the state legislatures, which they may judge ime 
proper, &e. 

Mr. Butler—*‘We are still copying from the British 
parliament; with us doth houses are appointed by the 
people.”? 

Gov. Rutledge—‘‘it is said an election by represen- 
talives is not an election by the people—this is not cor- 
rect—what is done by my order, is done by myself.” 
Mr. King—‘‘None of the states are now sovereign or 
independent. Congress, by the confederation, possesses 
the rights of the United States; this is a union of the 
men of these states,”’ kc, 

Mr. Wilson-—*The declaration of independence by 
congress, precede the state constitutions. In the name 
of the people ot these states, (and not in the name or by 
the authority of she states), we are declared to be free 
and independent,” &e, 

Mr. Madison—‘‘l apprehend the greatest danger is 
from the encroachment of the stuées on the national go- 
vernment. | am inclined fora general government,” &c. 
Mr. Madison—*The necessity would then be dis- 
covered circumscribing more effectually the state go- 
vernments, and enlarging the bounds of the general go- 
vernment. Some contend that states are sovereign; 
when, in fact, they are only political societies. ‘The 
states never possessed the essential rights of sovereign- 
ty; these were always vested in congress:—Their voting 
as states in congress, is no evidence of sovereignty. 





of Henry Clay brighten. Lf he comes in, the south | The state of Maryland voted by counties;--did this make 


will be absolutely driven in self-defence to nullification 
or secession: and the sooner the former measure is 
adopted the better. Submission cannot cost South 
Carolina less than five millions of dollars a year. It 
the constitution is to be maintained, there must be some 
means of stopping the progress of usurpation: are there 
any other, than nullification or secession? We know 
of no other: nor do we sce any danger in either: we 
prefer the former: let our enemies compel, if they 
think fit, the latter. Can any of our readers enlighten 
us On this subject? 





POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
From the Yadkin and Catawba Journal. 
Salisbury, (N. C.) May il. 

Mr. Binghum--! was really astonished the other day 
to find in an extract from gov. Hamilton’s inaugural 
address to the legislature of South Carolina, the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘it is true that one of the apostles of li- 
berty, who kindled this light thirty years ago on the 
watch towers of state sovereignty, has recently attempt- 
ed to quench it in darkness.” ‘That Mr. Madison is 
the most eminent civilian now living, that he always 
has been uniform in his pelitical opinions, is, 1 trust, 
generally admitted. ‘This question of state sovereignty 
will then be best sclved by recurring to the sentiments 
of Mr. Madison, the father of our present national con- 
stitution, to whom the people of the United States owe 
a debt of gratitude more than any other now living, and 
who has ever supported a cignity equal to our obligations, 
and a consistency very unlike some ephemeral characters 
now in our political horizon, who emit their brilliant 
coruscations to perplex, mislead and deceive. And for 
additional explication, we will state the sentiments and 


the counties sovercign? The states, at present, are only 
great corporations, having the power of making by- 
laws, and these are effectual only, if they are not con- 
tradictory to the general contederation.--The states 
ought to be placed under the control of the general go- 
vernment, at least as much as they formerly were under 
the king and British parliament. We know the effect 
of the old confederation; and without a general govern- 
ment, this will be like the former. If the power is not 
immediately derived from the people, we may make a 
paper confederacy, but that will be all.” 

Mr. Madison, on an equal vote in the senate, says:— 

“Has experience evinced any good in the old confede- 
ration? I know it never can answer. I do assert that 
a national senate not elected and paid by the people wilh 
have no more efficiency than the old congress; for the 
states will usurp the general government. Vhe vote 
was put and carried against an equal representation in 
the senate, 

Mr. Pinckney--*‘Candor obliges me to own, thaé 
equality of suffrage in the senate is wrong. 1 renew 
my former motion—senate to be elected by the house of 
delegates.”’ 

These are a very few of the sentiments and princi- 
ples of our present national constitution, which stands 
and will forever stand the most perfect model of wisdom 
and patriotism, and which has led us onward to higher 
prosperity and happiness, honor and power, than has 
ever been reached, in the same period, by any other na- 
tion beneath the sun. This is that light which Mr. 
Madison and his co-patriots of South Carolina, with 
Washington, the father of his country, kindled on the 
watch-towers of American independence and constitu- 
tonal jurisprudence; the elements of which are as eter- 





principles of those great apostles of liberty and patriot- 
ism of South Carolina, who at the same time assisted in 
forming our present federal constitution—the most per- 
fect charter of civil liberty and human happiness ever 
adanted—-in doing which, a few only of their decla- 
rations can be here inserted. I copy from that which 








nal as the principles are correct.—They are the anti- 
theses to those ephemeral bubbles, which now float in 
our southern atmosphere, and which receive their buoy- 
ancy alone, from the sordid selfishness of personal ag~- 
grandisement and disappointed ambition; who after 
writing down an opponent, (see the numbers te 


should be in the hands of every American citizen, “The | One of the People,” collected, printed and prefuced 
Journal of the Debates and Proceedings of the Conven-| by gov. Hamilton), who after advocating internal im- 


tion which formed our present national constitution.” 


provement, and the tariff, even to voting 30 cents on a 


May 29, 1787--C. Pinckney, of South Carolina, and | square yard of coarse cuttons, have now turned a sum- 
gov. Randolph, of Virginia, each presented a form of| erset, unwroée all their former writings, and by their 
constitution, nearly similar, which each declared ‘the | /atter votes nullified all their former principles; and it 





meant as a strong consolidated union, in which the idea is said wish now to establish a southern government and 
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form a free trade alliance with their prototype. Con- 
formable to these views, it has lately been proclaimed to 
the world, from the most elevated legislative seats, that 
previously to our revolution, South Carolina had no 
extortion, no oppression, no collision with the king’s 
rainisters.”” My God! What principles, what senti- 
ments, from the descendants of the revolutionary pa- 
triots of South Carolina.—Infinitely different were the 
principles ot that murdered patriot, and equally differ- 
ent were the feelings of the American bard, when with 
indignation he exclaims, 

“For Hayne,for Hayne, no blood but thine atones, 

For thee, Cornwaihs, how the gallows groans, 

Sunk to perdition, in eternal pain, 

Thy doom is jusuce—for a murder’d Hayne.” 
There is a very dark blot ov the revolutionary trans- 
actions of South Carolina, which it was hoped the chival- 
rous and pure patriotism of ber few revolutionary he- 
roes and patriotic statesmen, had wiped from the re- 
cords of her state, and consigned to oblivion; and it is 
yet hoped these views ure confined to a few aristo- 
crais, who believe with Giles of Virginia, their great 


coadjutor, “that the corrupting influence of free sul-) 


frage in our elections by the people, will crumble into 
atoms our republican institulions.”? Such patriotism 
anc such principles enjoin on the people, at least, a cau- 
tious scrutiny. 


But while the great advocate of equal rights, equal | 
liberty and unsuborned press,* while a Drayton lives, 


South Carolina has a pillar at whose base she may re- 


pose in safety, and whose summit resplendent with the 
light of disinterested patriotism, is conspicous even at 
the confines ot this desert of conflicting political princi- 
ples, and will even direct the bewildered pilgrim to a) 
dignified and patriotic repose, securely sheltered from 
the blighting sirocco of sordid selfishness and aristo- 


cratic predilection, 
The declaration of independence on British perfidy 
and British domination, the sole birth-right of every 


Mecklenburg citizen, (and by legislative enactment, of | 
every citizen of North Carolina), is too suered a deposit 
to be torn from them by patrivts, who circumnavigate 
the world of political principles, sail under all colors, 


explore every clime of popularity, run all pois o 
the compass, under any and every propitious breeze, ant 


ride over the breakers of nullification and dismember- 
ment, to Jand eventually in the lucrative harbor of per- 


sonal aggrandisement; or to yield this their patrimony i 


the solicitation or dictation of those who may wish now 
to throw us back uoder colonial bondage and British aris- 


tocracy, and thus build up a discriminating distinction 
in society, by wealth, equipage, titles and dress, 


Our country and our republican institutions, as they 
are, one and indivisible torever, is the aspiration of 


every real, American patriot, of every eitizen of Nort 
Carolin. OLD BEN FRANKLIN, 
POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


IN NEW YORK, 


We have already briefly mentioned that a convention 
of the national republicans of New York had been held 


at Albany, at which Peer R. Livingston was president 
John D. Dickinson and Heman H. Bogart, vice presi 
dents, and Joseph Hoxey and Oran Follett, secretaries. 

The following counties were represented—Albany 
Cayuga, Columbia, Cortland, Dutchess, Erie, Essex 
Franklin, Greene, Herkimer, Kings, Montgomery 


New York, Oneida, Ontario, Orange, Oswego, Queens, 
Rensselaer, Richmond, Rockland, Saratoga, Seneca, and 


‘Tompkins. 

Among other proceedings had,a brief and strong ad 
dress to the electors of the state of New York was adopt 
ed—which is omitted because it is not within the rang 


of our practice to insert such articles, unless in extraor- 


dinary cases. 


The following are the resolutions that were agreed 


to— 


Resolved, That the power of nomination to office, 
vested by the constitution in the president of the United 








States wus designed to be employed tor the public good; 
and that the cxerecise of this power by the present ex- 
ecutive, in removing oflicers of government of admitted 
capability, tried integrity, and known attachment to re- 
publican principles, to give their places to men,in nue 
merous instances, devoid of the requisite qualifications, 
or of profligate character, merely because of thei per- 
sonal attachment to himself, and activity in promoting 
lis election, is an abuse of the power delegated to the 
president; that in this perversion of power, general 
Jackson has not only violated the plain spirit of the 
constitution, but insulted the moral sense of the nation, 
and put in practical operation the principal of perseeu- 
tion for opinion sake, ulterly repugnant to the genius of 
our republican institutions, one of whose chiet excel- 
lencies is, that they secure the freedom of the mind. 

Resolved, ‘Uhat the irreguiaritics which have been 
committed during the present administration, m the 
post ofice department, are deserving of severe repre- 
hension, and this convention regard as a great evil and 
national disgrace the suspicion which prevails exten- 
sively, of the sancity of this department, the character 
of winch for integrity should be not only uxuimpeached 
but unsuspected. 

Resolved, Vhat the amount of moneys already ex- 
pended by the present administration for foreign em- 
bassies, and the additional amounts which will be re- 
quired in fitting out the contemplated embassy to Eng- 
land, and one to Russia, manifest « total disregard of 
that economy which was promised by the present execu- 
| tive on his entering into office. 
| Resolved, That the countenance given by the pre- 
| sent administration, to the attack made at the late ses- 
| sion of congress, upon the supreme court of the United 
| 
| 











| 
| 


| States, shows that the judicial power is regarded with no 
friendly teeling by the executive, aud should unite ia 
Vigorous Opposition to his re-election, a'l those who set 
a high value upon the union of the states, and believe 
that the permanency of that court is essential to the pre- 
servation of this union, 

Resolved, Vhat when a treaty is ratified according to 
the requirements of the constitution, it is the supreme 
law of the land; that when a bill has passed both houses 
of congress, aud reecived the approval of the president, 
it becomes a law, aud the president is bound to execute 
the articles of such treaty, and the provisions of such 
law, and his omission or relusal to do so on the ground 
of the invalidity of the treaty or unconstitutionality of 
the law, is an usurpation of the power of the judiciary, 
und is in the opinion of this convention, an offence for 
which the president deserves impeachment; and this of- 
fence has general Jackson committed in his refusing to 
execute (he plain articles of treatics between the United 
States and the Cherokee Indians, and the provisions of 
the Jaw now in force, designed to protect the lands of 
the Cherokces from invasion by citizens of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That the practice which prevails almost 
universally among the triends of the present adiminis- 
tration, of ascribing the errors of the executive depart- 
ment of the government, not to the president himself, 
but to his cabinet or his advisers, can only be justified by 
resorting to a principle which, in a hereditary monarchy, 
might protect the king, but which is not less repugnant to 
the theory of our government than to the former practice 
under it. The president, not less than the humblest 
officer of the government, is invested with power dele- 
gated by the people, and for the exercise olf which He is 
responsible. 

ftesolved, That no principles of political economy 
are worthy an American statesman, but such as appro- 
priate the energies of our own soil, and reward the in- 
dustry of our own e:tizens; and that HENRY CLAY, 
by his early and uodeviating support to the American 
System, has secured to himself the imperishable grati- 
tude of his countrymen. 

Hiesolved, ‘Vhat congress have the power to con- 
struct internal improvements for the promotion of the 
general welfare. To deny this is to sever the main 
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*See col. Drayton’s speech on publishing public do- 
He should be the vice president, or at 


cuments, &c. 


least secretary of war. 


arteries of the constitution, impair ils euergies in war 
and prostrate them in peace. 

Ftesolved, Vhat the citizens of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, by their proceedings and resolu- 
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tions at their public meeting on the 4th of May last, 
have displayed an independence, a fidelity and a vigi- 
Jance which entitle them to the confidence of the na- 
tional republicans throughout the union, as zealous and 
efficient sentinels to give the alarm whenever a corrupt 
or imbecile administration attempts profanely to touch 
the ark of the constitution, or wickedly to abuse the 
powers which have been committed to his hands, and 
that this convention considers it to be its duty to ex- 
plicitly declare its warm admiration of the spirit of 
those proceedings, and its entire coincidence with the 
tone of the resolutions which were adopted at that meet- 
ing. 

eResolved, That the dissolution of the late cabinet, 
whether it be the result of internal feuds, of a consci- 
ousness of incapacity, or of a loss of public confidence, 
is alike unprecedented in our history and disgraceful 
to our country. 

Resolved, That the talents and integrity of Henry 
Cray, his onward, fearless, efficient public life, devoted 
to the cause of his country, her constitution and laws, 
entitle him to the confidence of the republic, and we 
do earnestly recommend him to the electors of this 
state as a candidate for the presidency of these United 
States. 

The following plan of organization was adopted:— 

1. Resolved, hat this convention appoint delegates 
from the several congressional districts, together with 
two delegates to represent the U. States senators for 
this state, to meet the national republican convention to 
be held at Baltimore, in December next. That in the 
event of any vacancy or vacancies in the delegation, the 
same be supplied by the respective county committees, 
in the congressional districts where they may occur. 
And that it either of the delegates to represent the said 


United States senators shall decline, or be prevented | 


from attending the said convention, such vacancy be fill- 
ed by the state corresponding committee. 

2. Resolved, That a state corresponding committee 
be appointed, to consist of seven members. 

3. Resolved, That it be recommended to the counties 
which have not appointed corresponding committees, to 
appoint the same forthwith. ‘That the said committees 
tuke mexsures to have committees exppointed in each 
town, whose business it shall be to call all town mect- 
ings, and to correspond with the county committees. 

4. Resolved, ‘Vhat the several county committees 
shali, at all times, keep the state corresponding commit- 
tee advised of the condition of their respective colonies. 

5. Resolved, ‘That the state corresponding committee 
keep up a constant correspondence with the several 
committees, and also with the corresponding commit- 
tees of other states. 

The following gentlemen were appointed delegates 
to the general convention, to be held in Baltimore in 
December next:— 


Senatorial delegates. —Ambrose Spencer and Peter 
B. Porter. 


Ist district, Silas Wood, of Suffolk. 


2d a Jeremiah H. Pierson, Rockland. 
Sa... ® Joseph M. Blunt, Peter Sharpe, A. R. 
Lawrence, Isaac Minard, N. York city. 
4th « Henry B. Cowles, Putnam. 
Sth =* Peter R. Livingston, Dutchess. 
6th * Charles Ludlow, Orange. 
7th « Abraham C. Hasbrouck, Ulster. 
Sth * Elisha Jenkins, Columbia. 
wh * John D. Dickinson, Rensselaer. 
10th = Henry G. Wheaton, Albany. 
llth * Jacob Haight, Green. 
12th ** Isaac Riggs, Schenectady. 
13th “ William Nichols, Otsego. 
14th ‘* Ebenezer B. Sherman, Oneida, 
sth * Frederick Mason, Herkimer. 
16th ‘ Benedict Arnold, Montgomery. 
17th « John House, Saratoga. 
18th =** Peter J. H. Myers, Washington. 
19h = Luther Bradish, Franklin. 
20th J. C. Barter, St. Lawrence, and Elisha 
Camp, of Jefferson. 
Qist << John A. Collier, Broome. 
22d «6 Garrit Smith, Madison. 
23d “ 


B. D. Noxen, Onondaga. 












































24th district, Parliament Bronson, Cayuga. 





—. David Woodcock, Tompkins. 

26th * John Maynard, Seneca, and M. H. Sib- 
ley, Ontario. 

27th * Daniel D. Barnard, Monroe. 

28th Timothy H. Porter, Cutturaugus. 

29h 8 David Canfield, Genesee. 

30th = §6 John G. Camp, Erie. 


‘The persons composing the state corresponding com- 
mittee are as follows:— 

New York—Jonathan Thompson, Wm. S. Johnson, 
Thomas L. Wells, Joseph Blunt and Richard R. Ward. 

Albany—J. V. N. Yates and Elisha Dorr. 

T'voy—John D. Dickinson. 

Utica—Joshua A. Spencer. 

(Signed) Peta Be LIVINGSTON, pres’t. 
OHN J). DICKINSON, @.. mal, 
Henman H. Booanr, ¢ ve P” nun 

Joseph Hoxie, 


. ‘eturies. 
Oran Follett, é secretaries 


CONNECTICUT. 

An adjourned meeting of the republican members 
of the legislature was held in the representatives’ cham- 
ber, at which the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

The republican members of the legislature who are 
friendly to the election of HENRY CLAY to the presi- 
dency of the United States, and desirous to sustain those 
principles of civil government and national policy which 
have been proclaimed and ably vindicated by that distin- 
guished statesman and patriot, believe that it is due to 
themselves and their constituents, to make known and 
declare the principles by which they are governed in 
assembling ov the present oceasion: 

Therefore, Resolved, Vhat the efforts which have been 
made aud are making by the friends of the present ad- 
ininistration to blast the reputation of Henry Cray, 
and to destroy the coufidence of the people in his patri- 
otism, integrily and fidelity, demand our most unguali- 
fied reprehension. 

Resolved, ‘Vihat the attempt made in the last congress, 
to prostrate the authority of the supreme court, should 
excite alarm, as the measure, it successful, would have 
soon severed the bonds of the union. 

Resolved, ‘Vhatthe protection of American industry, 
in every branch thereof, by a tariff of duties on impor- 
tation, so as to secure to the agricultural and manulac- 
turing interests the benefit of a home market, is the only 
true policy of our government. 

Resolved, Viat works of internal improvements, are 
proper objects of national patronage, and that in the 
opinion of this meeting it is competent for congress. to 
appropriate our surplus revenues tor their promotion. 

fteso'ved, Vhat as Henry Clay has on all proper oc- 
casions, fearlessly and eloquently defended these great 
interests, and did, during the last war proclaim his at- 
tachment to them, and is now entirely devoted to their 
success, we do therefore unanimously recommend him 
to the people of this state for the office of president of 
the United States, and that we will make all suitable and 
proper exertions to promote his election. 

Resolved, That while we acknowledge with gratitude 
the services which Andrew Jackson has rendered his 
country in the field, yet in the opinion of this meeting, bis 
incompetency to discharge the responsible duties of the 
chief magistracy, has become apparent, and that we de- 
precate his re-election to that high station as incompati- 
ble with the welfare of the nation. 

Resolved, That we disapprove of the leading mea- 
sures of his administration, as they are inconsistent with 
principles which he avowed on various occasions, be- 
lore and pending the late presidential contest, and 
that itis manifest that he has been induced to lend the 
influence of his name to these measures, by the arts of 
designing men, whoare willing to sacrifice the interest 
of their country and the honor of the president, to pro- 
mote their own personal aggrandizement. 

Resolved, That the dissoluticn of the late cabinet, 
(being an event Unexampled in the history of t.is coun- 
try), proves that president Jackson cannot subdue and 
control those elements of discord and repulsion which 
were concentrated with a vicw to insure his election, 
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the constant presence of which has involved him in in- 
extricable difficulties; and that unity of administration 
can only be secured by the decision of character, integ- 
rity of life, liberality of principles, and devotion to the 
cause of liberty and the rights of man, by which Henry 
Clay has ever been distinguished. 

Resolved, Uhat these resolutions be signed by the 
chairman of the meeting and countersigned by the se- 
cretaries, and that the editors of this state friendly to 
their object, be requested to insert them in their respec- 
tive papers. ROGER HUNTINGTON, chairman. 

SaMUEL Raymonp, 


secretaries, 
Gev. WaearTon, é a 





OHLO STATISTICS. 

The Ohio State Journal, in reply to queries addressed 
to it through the Circleville Herald, has published a long 
statement embracing various matters of general interest, 
from which we abstract the following: 

Canal debt of Ohio. 








Am’t borrowed. Interest. 

Loan of 1825 $400,000 5 $20,000 
1826 1,000,000 6  6U,0U0 

1827 1,200,000 6 72,000 

1828 1,200,000 6 72,000 

1830 600,000 6 36,000 

Foreign debt $4,400,000 260,000 
School fund 169,460 10,167 
Total $4,569,460 270, 167 


The school funds borrowed for the use of the canals, 
amounted on the 15th November last, to $169,460 68— 
as follows: 

Common school fund.... ...eeeeeee+ + $82,626 Sl 

Virginia military do. ..ece ee eee cece ees 47,014 32 


Uv. Se military do... eeeeereaeeee eee 0 00 027,895 50 
Sales of salt reserves... .eeeeeeeseeeeee bl, OUd 20 
Ohio university fund... ..eeeee cece eeeee 920 35 


To meet the interest due for 18351, on the canal loans 
the following are the sources relied on. 
Direct tax of 2 mills on a dollar........0.- 
Canal tolls........+... coc cccccccees 
Sales of land granted by congress... .... cee 
Donations, interest on deposites, &c....... 


vo SLL, 516 
. 80,000 
. .50,000 
wee e20,000 





AMOUNLING tO... ee eeeeeeeeeeee 271,156 
It is believed that the canals will be completed with- 
out resort to further foreign loans. 
Taxes for 1830. 
The gross amount of tax collected in Ohio during the 
Jast year is stated as follows: 
For canal purposes 
For state purposes 
For county school, and township and 
road purposes 
Sundry items 


$129,551 93 
97,163 95 


350,860 33 
7,500 00 





$585,076 21 
Averaging about 62 cents (to every inhabitant of the 
state. 
Expenses of government. 
The ordinary expenses of the state government are re- 


ported by the auditor of state to be about $90,000 
Extra printing, &c. 1831. ..... eee ees eee ecees 7,500 
Penitentiary....-.seceeessceerceceecesesese eee sd, 000 


cvcccccced On 


Balance in the treasury, Noy. 1831..... 





Amount of revenue, 1831 107,562 
The expenses of the last session of the general assem- 
bly are thus estimated: 

Pay of members, Kc, ......++++++ > ++++$35,279 91 
Fue!, clerk hire, &c.......00.-eeeeeceees 997 86 
Paper, printing and binding...........+.+15,700 00 
Stationary for members.........++++++++++300 00 
52,277 77 

The pay and mileage of each member averaged $317 





Revision of the laws. 
The last session of the legislature is supposed to have 


been protracted about 24 days by the revision of the | 


Jaws, the expense of which would then be— 


Pay of members at $3 40 per day.............-$8, 160 
Clerk hire... ccsinseccccccccce cocccccecscccece 

Fuel, stationary, &C........edecceccceveseceses 440 
Paper and printing revised code.......++++ +.++7,500 
Binding... .eee.eee coved Qeecceccseccee- cove. 3,000 





Total cost of revision 19,500 

_Or the same result is arrived at by a different process, 
viz: 

Expense of the last session as above ..........+52,277 

Do. of session of 1828—29........6¢++0++.32,558 





19,719 


INDIAN POPULATION IN THE U. STATES. 

The tollowing statement may not be unacceptable to 
our readers, at the present time, when the condition 
and future welfare of the Indians residing within the 
limits of the states and territories, are exciting uncom- 
mon interest, and have given rise to much speculation. 
The statements may not be minutely correct. We have 
endeavored from the documents in our possession, to 
make them as correct as they possibly could be, consi+ 
dering the difficulties which bave always existed in as- 
certaming the number of each tribe of Indians. It is our 
belief, that we are not far from the facts, respecting 
the actual population and names of the Indian tribes in 





the United States and their territories. 
Choctaws, 20,000 
Snakes, 20,000 
Creeks, 20,000 
Cherokees, 15,000 
Black Feet, 15,000 
Chippewas, 15,000 
Sioux, 15,000 
Pawnees, 12,000 
Assineboins, 8,000 
Potawatamies, 6,500 
W innebagoes, 5,800 
Sacs, 6,800 
Osages, 5,000 
Menominies, 4,200 
Crows, 4,500 
Arripahas, 4,000 
Seminoles, 4,000 
Chickasaws, 3,600 
Crees, 3,000 
Ottawas, 4,000 
Algonquins, 3,000 
36 small tribes, 41,600 
West of the Rocky Mountains, 80,000 
Total in the U. Statesand territories 316,000 


Of this number of Indians, there are in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 


Virginia, 2,500 
New York, 4,500 
Pennsylvania, 3,000 
North and South Carolina, 3,400 
Georgia, 7,800 
Tennessee and Ohio, 3,000 
Mississippi, 24,000" 
Alabama, 20,000 


Louisiana, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 17,000 





Total in the states, 82,500 

The remainder are in the organized territories of the 
United States, and west of the Mississippi river.— 
Of the number of Indians stated to reside in the state 
of New York, a number of them have removed, lately, 
to Green bay, and by a late treaty, the Indians still re- 
siding in the state ot Mississippi, are to remove shortly 
to the other side of the Mississippi. 

Connected with this subject, is the following state- 
ments, showing the number of acres of land and Chero- 
kee Indians in the following states: 


Georgia, 4,188,800 acres, 7,800 Cherokees. 
Alabama, 1,484,800 do. 3,800 do. 
N. Carolina, 890,240 do. 1,800 do. 
Tennessee, 693,320 do. 1,600 do. 
Total, 7,258,160 do. 15,000 do. 





{ Connecticut Mirror. 
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SCRAPS RELATING TO sireescrdann, anrniibhae eee The gecgle of:Mew Oriense are much pleased with 


PROVEMENTS, FOREIGN COMMERCE, &c. ‘he capital | their rail road to lake Ponchartrain—it is 44 miles long, 
for a new factory at Lowell was lately subscribed for at | perfeetly straight, and its ascent and descent is only 16 
Boston, and the arrangements for commencing the work | inches. The avenue on which the road runs is 150 feet 
are in rapid progress, ‘The capital of the new concern | in width, and, being perfectly straight, the eye easily 
is to be $1,20u, 000, being the fourth in that vicinity, ina | traverses its whole length. Standing on the bank of 
few months. the Mississippi, you readily see the vessels sailing ecross 
A great deal of abundant capital is passing into ma- the opening at the end of the avenue of trees-—At the 
nufacturing establishments—not because they are so | ©X'remity of the Feat, the ok it hata constructing an 
profitable as some im the south believe, but to give em- | artificial harbor and breakwater. 
ployment to money; it being now a great Objectto ob- Palm leaf hats are now manufactured extensively in 
tain six per cent. on safe investments of it. Yet alittie |} New England, but principally in Massachusetis. The 
while of continued prosperity, and the capital of the | New York Daily Advertiser, on the authority of a gen- 
old world, thus employed, will not injuriously interfere | Ucman who deals largely in them, states that the manu- 
with that of the United States. It is of great mterest | facture of them commenveed in 1826, in consequence of 
to the nation that capital should accumulate. At every | the encouragement afforded by the duty laid on import- 
turn, it creates new profits and employments for all | ed Leghorn straw, and grass hats. It is believed that 
sorts of working people, and enriches society gene- | in this year alone upwards of two millions of hats will 
rally. be made, the average value of which is about three dole 


Two boats lately arrived at Milton, Pennsylvania, | lars a dozen, amounting to half a million of dollars, In 
by the canals, with 20 tons of freight, lor which the cost | W rte pe? yrs J r ge 5 aga ag the er ie above 
of transportation was 200 dollars. ‘The same weight | rae rC tee ae se gh: “3 cs Pye a So 
would have cost $600, by the old way, in wagons——4U0 | it n> eee follee a toy 5 4. Tl ety age ‘ rd 
dollars are therefore saved to the people, though the | . * ie 2 ell they f the ‘tehadia v7 bt De yr mend cars 
canal may not yield a profit to the state. It is in this | ** *U© "ad a ey . ae "alae nye + ed Ltt ge Sour 
light that the effects of internal improvements should | 4647S ¢ — Eee : - are ( = os yf t «perce 
be mainly considered, in a free country—the good of | wg he B, ap = Y — fot ip me Soa wT : pen 
the people being the supreme law, {to the oston, New ork ant other mat ets. hey are 

made of every quality, varying from 25 cents to $2 U0, 
At the cotton manufactory at Richmond, Va. slave- | and suited to the man of fashion or the laborer. This 
labor is exclusively employed, except in superintend ing | is another instance of the enterprise and industry of the 
the operations. A fair experiment has been made, and |New England people, who are enabled to commence 
the proprietors are said to preier it. “This shouid re- | the manufacture of a new article, from which they are 
lieve one of the great objections of the south to the | greatly enriching themselves, and furnishing the public 








‘+American System.” with acheaper and better commodity than they had be- 
A dry dock has been constructed at Cleveland, Ohio, | !0¥¢ received. 
for the benefit of navigation on lake Erie and the canal, ‘Lhe Charleston rail road to Hamburg, 135 miles, is 


There had arrived at that place from the interior, by | going bravely on. The greater part of the route is une 
way of the canal, prior to the 15th May, 13,054 bushels | der contract. A locomotive engine is plying on the 
ot wheat and 15,223 bbls. of flour. part that is finished——its speed is not allowed to exceed 
The New York Courier says—A writer of the nul- | 15 miles an hour, ‘The present disbursements are about 
lification school, in the Charleston Mercury, argues 20,000 dollars a month. Eight miles are completed, The 
yery learnedly against the construction of the Charles- capital paid in is $145,820, ‘This road promises to be 
ton rail road, into the interior of that state, on the | ery profitable. 
ground that it would only facilitate the transportation 
of cotton to New York, Philadeiphia and Boston. Had 
they not better place a long chain across Charleston 
harbor at once, and stop all navigation with the rascally 
states north of them. 





Ee 


A steam boat arrived at Windsor, Vermont, on the 
Counecticut river, about the 10th ult. laden with mere 
chandise. One was thereafter to arrive weekly—the 
navigation ot the river having been lately improved. 








The four towns in New Hampshire, in which the 

Some high-spirited and worthy men are loudly urg- | prine:pal manutacturing establishments of that state are 
ing the people of North Carolina to enter with zeal into | located, shew the tollowing rapidity of increase in popue 
internal improvements. May success attend their ef- | lation from 1820 to 1830: 


forts! 1820. 1830, 

° t 

The population of Lynn, Mass. is over 5,000, nearly sont ae pod 

all of whom are supported by the shoe business. From D on I ’ «Sie 2417 

1,200,000 to 1,400,000 pairs of shoes are made annually in ate M: a , on ro pod 
the town, of an average value of 76 cts. per pair, making CW SEAFRCC, Vv : 


nearly $1,000,000. ‘The females of the town earn more | The Portland Advertiser says—Boston has given us a 
than $60,000 annually by binding and ornamenting | powerful, and we may say without exaggeration, a splen- 
shoes. Millions of low priced fancy shoes have been | did illustration of the excellence of the American sys- 
sent to South America, and sold at a profit. There |tem. Her trade before the tariff of ’28, and for some 
is a chocolate manufactory in Lynn, which makes sixty | time after, (till the country was invigorated by new 
tons of chocolate in a year. The Lynn fishermen at | protecting duties), was drooping. Her stores and shops 
this time bring in 6,000 pounds of fish daily. and houses were untenanted. Real estate decreased in 


on ; value; mechanics were out of employ; and even misery 
The fine water-power at Trenton, N. J. is about!" |’ oe ’ ne coe 
is an admirable location for extensive manufactures, and | | Be ; G ay ed me ‘ ane my ultlery Is 
by canals or rail roads will soon be almost as close to given to trade. Our eastern traders who have purchas- 
+ Be York as it now stands to Philadelphia. ‘The De- ed goods there this season, tell us, old Babylon was not 
laware and Raritan canal, and the Camden and Amboy ee es Nothing but bustle;—bustie,—or to use 
il-roads, are rapidly advancing. the expressive language of the day (which is always best 
ee ee | . in matters of this sort) *‘they are making money hand 
Cast iron is freely used at Pittsburg for pillars, and | over fist.” 


the caps and sills of wméows. Goods by the canals, [All our cities and large towns, certainly, are ina 
&c. are received at Pittsburg in 140r16 days from Phil- | state of woudertal prosperity. We have seen this 
adel phia, laughably ascribed to the opening of the [British] West 


4 ; . ade, though less business is doing with the West 
A pair of silk socks, the production throughout of a india trade, thoug g 

sonne lady of W innsborough, S. C. have lately been ex- indies than before “he” ports were opened!) 

hibited and pronounced excellent. ‘This is a good anti- 690,000 tons of iron were made in Great Britain in 

nullification sign. | the year 1827, of which three-tenths were used for 

Vor, XL—No. 20. 
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home consumption, and the other seven-tenths were ex- 
ported, 


The Augusta Courier says,—“We saw, on Saturday 
morning last, in the bands of a South Carolina gentle- 
man, a pocket handkerchief made of American silk, and 
stamped with rail road emblems, beneath which were 
the words “South Carolina rail road.”?) The handker- 
ehief was manulactured in Baltimore, [more probably 
New York] and thus stamped in compliment to the 
South Carolina company. The material was very soft 
and silky—sufliciently so for the hands of a priscess.”’ 


From the Ist October, 1850, to April 23, 1831— 
147,524 bales of cotton were exported from New Or- 
Jeansto foreign ports, and 76,2935 bales coastwise—total 
223,807 bales. The Providence American remarks— 
Of the whole export, one-third has been transported 
eoastwise [chiefly} for home consumption, to be manu- 
factured, and in anew shape to give employment to 
shipping. ‘Uhe freighting of this amount of cotton has 
employed 31,750 tons of shipping, at an average of 250 
tons for 600 bales, thus requiring 127 ships of 250 tons 
each. Thetfreight on the cotton exported from New 
Oileans into ports of the United States, at five dollars 
per bale, will amount to $381,465. We have here great 
and positive advantages to the shipping interest, result- 
ing from the establishment of home manufactures. 
How then can it be said that the American System is 
jurious tocommerce? 


We have a report of the present state of the Peters- 
burg, (Va.) manufacturing company—they are running 
2,500 spindles and 15 power looms, employ 100 persons, 
all white, who are of good moral character and seem 
pleased with their occupation, ' 
3,000 bales of cotton a year, and is now doing well. 
The conecro appears to be well managed, 

Three or four years since large quantities of China 
wrought combs were tuported, snd to the value of 
many thoussnd dollars annually. But sinee 1828 this 
Whole busmess has been destroved by the sbominable 
turiff, or something, and one house in 
had imported $50,000 in the preceding ten years, (as 
a sample of the trade in general) has ceased to mmport 
such combs altogether. “The greatest comb factory, 


we belicve, is at Providence—it employs a large eapi- | 


tal and many hands--<snd there sre many others at Bose 


ton, New York, Philodelphia, Baltimore, &c. Some 


Yankee took a “notion? that he would make a machine | 


to cut the t eih, Withoud Wasting any oft the sl iif. 
He carried his notion into «Met; and American wrought 
eombs, at less than lialf the price of those that were 
imported, now form a pretty little item in the exports of 
ourcountry. This is nota small business. 

muanulactured in the United States sre not 
than two millions a year, 


worth less 
One comb vatued at 25 dol- 


Jars, has lately been made by Mr. Willard, of Boston, | 


asapresent to gen. Juckson. Wis surmounted by the 
Engle, with portraits of Washington, Lafayette and the 
president, and has other highly finished ornaments, 
Seventeen loaded wagons from Tennessee, with cot- 
ton, feathers, &c. lately passed through Charlestown, 


J. fferson county, Virginia, in one day. Virginia, by 


her location, soil, &e. ought to have been the first state | 


jn the union. The people now seem disposed to whip 
*¢ Let-us-alone” out ot the commonwealth, und we may 
expect a happy change in its present state of population 
and wealth. A doing-people are rapidly increasing in 
the west. Mis simost needless to add, that they have 
not many slaves, and are becoming rich. ] 
Tet the iron and coal mines alone--they won’t let sand 
remain sand, but make it into glass—and out of water 
they make salt! 


The Ithaca, N. Y. Republican mentions that real es- 
tate in that village has risen twenty-five per cent. in 
sonseguence of the contemplated rail road, 

The following facts relating to cotton thread are inter- 
esting: The fineness with which the cotton thread 
ean be drawn out, by machinery, may be gathered trom 
the tact, that Mr. Jolin Vollard, of Manchester, spun in 
41792, on the mule, (the name of a particular description 
vf the cotton spinning machinery), uo fewer than 278 


hanks of yarn, forming a thread upwards of 132 miles in 
length, from a single pound of raw cotton, Of the 
rapidity with which some portions of the machinery 
work, you may form an idea, when you learn that the 
very finest thread Which is used in making lace is passed 
through the strong flame of a lamp, which burns off the 
fibres, without burning the thread itself. The veloeity 
with which the thread moves is so great, that you can- 
not perceive any motion at all, “Fhe Ine of thread 
passing off a wheel through the flame, looks as if it 
were alrest; and it appears a miracle that it is not burnt. 


‘Two Spear-grass bonnets lately made by Miss Selina 
Parker, of Fi'zwilliam, N. H. were sold for filty dole 
lars, and she has made others which pass for the finest 
Leghorn, ‘This manufacture is worth more to the ine 
dustrious New England states than the crop of rice to 





The factory consumes | 


Boston which | 


Phe combs | 


They won't | 


the southern--and is far more p. oductive of profit, inws- 
imuch as itemploys persons whose ume would others 
\wise be as if wasted, The girls are not the worse 
| wives or mothers because they know how to work, and 
jare not ashamed to earn money, in an honest way, Yet 
| they sing and dance and dress, as neatly—and know as 
/well that New York ainé in Georgia, as any of thew 
) sisters who do nothing but sleep, read novels, and flutter 
| in the sun-beams, 


| The salt springs of Onondago county, N. Y. are more 
‘valuable than any known gold or diaimond mines lo- 
catetl in the same space of country--1,500,000 bushels 
lof salt were made at Salina, only, last year. “Phe age 
igregate duties paid to the canal tund on salt, (levied by 
the state of New York), already exceeds 1,570,000 dole 
lars, and is yearly increased, 


A factory of pen and pocket Knives was lately coms 
menced by Moses L. Morse & Co. ut Worcester, Mase 
; Suchusettsy and they are made to the value of seven or 
eight thousand dollars a vear, cmploying between 20 
wn SO persons. ‘There are two other ike establishe 
ments mthe vicinity, Rhe quality and finish of these 
kuives, (one of which we have in use), is excellent. 


A little while ago, wheat on the shores of lake Erie 
was worth only SL ecnts per bushel. tis now worth 
\75 cents, the rise bemy almost exclusively caused by 
(the reduced cost of transportauion lo market, Whata 
change im the profits of the farmer is here! ‘The 
l.bor is the same—but the price of the product is ade 
vanced 150 per cent. Some years since we received a 
letter from a genticman i ludiana ov Llimois, enclosing 
a five dollar bank note m payment for the Reeisren, 
for which he said thathe had given 20 bushels of wheat, 
alter hauling ita whole day’s journey iu his cart, 


Mr. J. T. Cornell, of Randolph, Vermont, has invent- 
edand putin operation, a machine tor lelung and nape 
{pig hats, by which one midividual wall pertorm the la 
| bor of four in the usual way, ina workmaniike manner, 
tt has been examimed by several hatters who recome- 
mend itas a valuable unprovement, ‘This machine ts put 

in motion by water or horse power, and may be built jor 
|} about filty dollars. 


} 

. 

| Itis probable that the Leghorn and other straw or 
| grass hais—palm leaf hats, lace and buttons, manulace 
' ° 

htured chicfly by temale children in Massachusetts, Rhode 
island, and Connecticut, bave a much greater annual va- 
‘ue than the tobacco crops of Virgmia! ‘These are not 
| **wooden nutmegs.” 


| 

} 

| 

| The New Orleans Bee of May 21, says—The sale of 
| the Milneburg tots was closed yesterday; (twenty-six 
| squares were sold tor 8,425 dollars, whieh to the amount 
already published, say 250,822-—-mukes in all $259,247, 
| It is the establishment of the port of Pontehartrain and 
the rail road, which have given so much value to these 
lois. kt is said that the whole of that property, extend. 
ing about three leagues towards lake Burgne, was bought 
of the Spanish government for 105 dollars, 


Messrs. Dunott & Fairlamb, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, have lately invented a machine, by which, (says 
the Delaware Journal) they are enabled to expedite the 
production of biscuit or crackers, to almost any extent, 
it is added that, in the present incipient state of the ma- 
ichine, it will make sixty thousand handsomely finished 
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erackers in an hour! The machine is said to be a neat 
picce of workmanship, occupying lithe more space than 

“common spinning wheel. The inventors have obtain- 

ed apatent for this notable cracker-spinner, and propose 
sending a model to England, 





| 


Mr. J. Reed, residing near Fredonia, (Del.) offers | 
for sale fen thousand white mulberry trees. Vhe Dela- 
ware Journal well observes, that the silk manufacture 
will become a large business in this country—and ad- 
vises the farmers to follow Mr. Reed’s example, in 
planting the white mulberry, as a prelude to the cultiva- 
tion of the raw materi}, 


There is a large establishment at Philadelphia, direct- 
ly employing thirty skillful workmen, well assisted by 
machinery, for the manufacture of Knives and forks, 
pen-knives and other articles of cutlery. We believe 
that this is the second or third of its kind in that city— 
in which also is manufactured a great quantity of mill, | 

| 


— ee eee 


cross-cut and hand saws, 





BRIEF NOTICES. 

Ohio. The present amount of the canal debt of this) 
state is $4,569,460—of the interest payable 270,150. | 
The balance on hand, lands, &¢. are supposed sufficicnt | 
to complete the canal. ‘Vhe tolls are estimated at| 
80,000 dollars for the present year. | 

ef British clerk or agent lately applied tor the benefit 
of the insolvent laws of New York. His accounts with 
his employers shewed a deficiency of 87,00U dollars, in 
the short space of 18 munths. Among other items were | 
these—lost in gambling at New Orleans 2.300, in gamb- 
ling in Fulton street, New York, 10,000, ditia in Lim- 
Ber street, New York, 29.000, presents to a tnarricd 
woman, not his own wite, 5,000, &c. He seems to jiave 
been an «gent for purchases; had he been one tor the 
sale of goods, it is very posstble that be might have ba- 
lanced his account with his employers, in managements | 
at the custom house, for thew benefit! His discharge 
was ordered, though opposed by his European credi- 
tors. About thirty persons like this one might retain 
ia the United States pretty nearly the annual amount of 
frauds on the revenue at New York!!! 

Printing. Inthe course of a lecture lately delivered 
atthe Koyal institution, London, on some ot the recent 
improvements in the manutacture of paper, Mr. Cowper, 
the lecturer, observed that the Bible society expended be- 
tween £50,000 and £60,000 annually on paper and printe 
ing; the Tract society frequently printing upwards of 
400,000 copies of a single tract; other societies for the 
diffusion of knowledge printed of each number of a se« 
ries a3 many as 20,000; and of the new edition of sir 
Walter Scott’s Tales, the almost incredible number of 
about 1,000 volumes were printed ina day, 

Hydrophobia! A person whose trade was that of a 
tanner, lately died at Cincinonatu, and a post mortuum | 
examination being had, his disease was pronounced the 
hydrophobia, though it was ascertained that the deceas- 
ed had never been bitten by a rabid animal. It was 
thought that the poison must have somehow been im- 
parted from his handling the skins of mad-dogs. 

The Arabian horses, brought to the United States 
from Constantinople by Mr. Rhind, were some time | 
since sold by auction at New York for 575, 535, 450 and | 
430 dollars respectively, which did not pay the cost ot| 
theu importation and keeping. ‘The purchaser of one | 
of them immediately alter retused 1,0U0 dollars for his | 
bargain, and the animals have been valued at from 2,500 
to 3,U0UU dollars each. 

The postage bills ot the members of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, at the last session, paid by the state, 
amounted to $4,251 82. 

Death of judge Trumbull. The venerable judge 
Trumbull, the author of McFingal, and a patriot of the 
revolution, died at Detroit on the 1LUth ult. in the 82nd 
year of his age. He went to Detroit a few years ago, tu 
reside with one of his children. 

Revenue from crime. 1 is stated in the message of 
the governor of Connecticut, that for the year eading 
3ist March last, the net gain of the state prison, after 
paying every expense of guarding, feeding, clothing and 











instruction, was $7,824. 





Mineral coal, ot an excellent quality, has recently 
been discovered on the Savannah river for several miles 
below Augusta. These mines may be more valuable than 
any of those of gold vet discovered. 

‘sh. he largest quantity (by weight) of fresh fish 
that we have seen at once, we beheld yesterday morning 
at the Centreemarket-wharf, says the Wational Intell. 
gencer of the 28th May—lIt consisted of several hundred 
sturgeon, taken in seines and gill-ncts in the Potomae 
in the course of the day preceding. ‘Ihe size of them 
varied trom six to nine or ten feet in length, and some 
of them, we should think, would have weighed two hune 
dred pounds each, Of these, we learnt from one of the 
fishermen, twenty-eight were caught im one haul of the 
seine at Geesborough (opposite to the U. S. arsenal in 
this city) and eighty in the whole were taken at that 
landing alone in one day. 

These monsters of fish were many of them sold at fifty 
centsa piece. Cheap living this, 

Miss Poot, an English actress, notorious in the annals 
of gallantry as was Mrs. Jordan, (whose sons and 
daughters by the present king of England throng the 
palace), has lately been married to the earl of Harring- 
ton, and isa countess,—one of the **Corinthian pillars 
of society!?? She is the sixth of her trade who has 
reached nobility. Miss Fenton married the duke of 
Bolton, Miss Farren the earl of Derby, Miss Brenton 


‘the earl of Craven, Miss Bolton lord Thurlow, and 


Miss Mellon, late Mrs, Coutts, the duke of St. Ale 
bans, 

The Steam mill at Washington, Pennsylvania, owned 
by judge Baird, was recently destroyed by fire. The 
loss is a heavy one. 

“The Chanting Cheruds,” a beautiful piece of sculpe 
ture, executed by Mr Greenough, a native artist now 
in Italy, bave been lately extubited in) Boston with 
small pieces of muslin festooned round a part of the 
figures, which has caused no small amount of censure 
and of wit. One person hopes that the ‘*pure spirit o€ 
delicacy may be extended over Boston common, until 
every cow shall wear panteletts!” ‘The offensive rags 
have been removed. 

Temperance. ‘Vhe crew of the Brandywine frigate 
consists of four hundred and eighty-six men, of whom, 
in February last, only one hundred and sixty were drawe 
ing their grog. 

Mademoisetle Sontaz, alias the countess of Rossi, has 
taken a final leave of the stage at Hamburg. ‘The press 
ot the people to hear her last pudlic songs was exceeds 
ingly great, 

Cold water. A large number of deaths have happen- 
ed in our cities because of imprudent drinkings of cold 
water. 

Col. Gerrit G. Lansing died on the 29th ult. at Oris- 
kany, New York, in the 7ist year of his age. He was 


/a volunteer at the battle of Stillwater, and present at 


the surrender of Burgoyne, and afterwards commanded 
acompany inthe forlorn hope at the storming of York 
Town, After the war be filled many civil offices with 
ability and integrity, and was much beloved for the goods 
ness of his heart. 

Money. Somewhere about two millions of dollars 
were recently subscribed to the New York and Harlaem 
rail road stock, though only 25U,000 could be taken— 
that being the amount of the stock to be disposed of, 

A new bank to be called the ‘*Bank of Buffalo,” with 
a capital of $200,000, was authorised at the last session 
of the legislature ot New York. On opening the books, 
$1,654,250 dollars were subscribed! 

Stcam b6oais—ninety-three have been built and fitted 
at Pittsburg since 1813. 

Mr. Barry, post- master general, being at Harrisburg, 
Pa. on the 21st ult. was invited to a public dinner, which 
he declined. 

The Mohegans. <A church, for the survivors of the 
Mohegan Indians, has been erected near Norwich, Conn, 
The land on which that city stands was a gift from this 
tribe to Thomas Leflingweil and his associates, for aid 
rendered in provisions, when the Mohegans were bee 
sieged by the Narragansetts. Several distinguished 
clergymen assisted at the dedication of the church, and 
a hymn, written for the occasion by Mrs. Sigourney, was 
sung. 
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Western literature. We were somewhat surprised 
and not a little gratified, to learn from the last number 
of the Illinois Magazine, the extent to which the publi- 
cation of books has been lately carried at Cincinnati 
Something like 85,000 volumes have been issued within 
three months from the presses of Cincinnati; and, within 
the same time, 8,000 primers and pamphlets, sermons, 
&e. equal altogether to about 3,000 duodecimo volumes 
more. Within the same time the daily and periodical 
presses have issued as follows: 5 daily papers, 7U0 co- 
pies daily; 2 semi-weekly, 850 semi-weckly; 6 weekly 
papers, 6 800 per week; 2 semi-monthly, 2,700; 1 month- 
ly, 2,000 per month; 1 quarterly, 1,000 per quarter.” 


Vessels of war for foreigners. Mr. Eckford, of New 
York, has Jately launched an elegant corvette ship to 
carry 24 guns, said to be for the Russian navy, It is re- 
ported that he is also about to build a 74 gun ship, for 
the same destination. 

Spinsters. Among our industrious forefathers, it was 
a fixed maxim that a young lady should never be per- 
mitted to marry until she had spun for herself a set of 
body, bed and table linen. From this custom all un- 
married women ure called spinsters in legal proceedings. 
What a scene of busy industry weuld be presented, if 
all the young ladies who long to be married were oblig- 
ed to cast away the Waverly novels, and abandon all 
their fashionable amusements, in order to approach the | 
goal of matrimonial felicity, by that path of preparation 
which their great-grandmothers pursued. 

Lhe Potomac, a frigate of the first class, lately drop- 
ped down from the navy yard, at Washington, prepared 
for sea, on ber first cruise. She easily passed out ol the 
Eastern Branch, though drawing 18 feet water. 

German theatre. By «an ordonnance of the king of | 
Bavaria the theatres otf that country are forbidden to re-| 
present pieces of which the subject is taken from the | 
New Testament. 

Lhe St. Johns. The first steam boat that ever floated | 
on the waters of the river St. Johns, Florida, was the | 
George Washington. She took the zndand passage trom 
Savannah, the whole distance; and arrived, on the 18th 
May, at Jacksonville, in 34 hours running from Sa- 
vannah, 

Green county, Iilinois. The first settlement was made 
in this county m 1817—the first sale of lands took place 
in 1821, and under the cash system, so that the people 
have avoided all the vexation of speculation which has 
60 wretchedly embarrassed those of many parts of the 
western couniry. ‘This county now contains 7,874 inha- 
bitants and has 1,207 militia on the muster roll. Large | 
quantities of four, whiskey, &e. are manulactured in ut, 
aud shipped down the Llinois river. Carrollton, the 
seat of justice, has from 5 to 600 inhabitants, and contains 
a number of excellent brick buildings. ‘This is a speci- 
men, though not a very remarkable one, of the progress 
of population and improvement in the west. 


A New Jersey cdiior has recently been challenged to 
fight aduel. He says he always settles such difficulties | 
with “pen and ink,” and threatens to put his antegonist | 
mto the Black Sea. 

Indian eloquence. Vhe following is extracted from a 
late speech betore the governor und assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, by the chief of the Menomonies, 
figurative energy of Indian eloquence. 

‘*Brother—We see your council house. 
and beautiful. But the council house of the red man is | 
much larger. The earth is the floor—the clear sky is 
the roof—a blazing fire is the chair of the chief orator, 
and the green grass the seats of our chiefs. You speak by 
papers, and record your words in books; but we speak 
from our hearts, and memory records our words in the 
hearts of our people.” 

Fine asparagus. On Saturday we were presented by 
Mr. Rudolph Field, of Passyunk township, witha buneh 
of asparagus, containing twenty heads, which weighed 
three pounds ten ounces. [Phil. Sent. 

Temperance in New Himpshire. According to a late 
report of the New Hampshire temperance socicty, as 
given in the New Hampshire Statesman, the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits in that state has been reduced m 
the proportion of about four-ninths, making an annual 
saving of expenditure in this article of $268,000. The 
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present consumption is estimated to be 24 gallons to 
each individual of the state, at an annual cost of $335,000, 

Rats, &c&. We find it mentioned in one of the latest 
Loudon papers, that steam has been applied with great 
success, in some of the French ports, in the destruction 
of vermin on board of merchant vessels. Atter baving 
carefully closed the hatches and every aperture, the 
steam is suddenly introduced, and in twenty-four hours 
every living thing which may have been brought in with 
the cargoes is destroyed. » 

Carriage of bullion. The British government has 
fixed the rates of treightage to be charged by command- 
ers of ships of war on bullion, jewels, &c. alter the first 
of September next, as follows:—For the treight of crown 
treasures trom the port of lad ng to any distance not ex- 
ceeding 600 leagues, } per cent. ; exceeding 600 and not 
exceeding 2,00U leagues, 1 per cent.; exceeding 2,000 
leagues, 1} percem. For gold and silver belonging to 
other parties the freights are to be as follows: on gold 
and jewels, from the port of lading to any distance not 
exceeding 6U0 lea_ues, # per cent.; exceeding 600 and 
not excceding 2,000, 1} per cent.; and exceeding 2,000 
leagues, 14 percent. In silver the freghts are fixed 
thus—Not exceeding COU leagues, 1 per cent.; exceed- 
ing 600 and not exceeding 2,000 leagues, 14 per cent.; 
exceeding 2,000 leagues, 2 per cent. 

The New Oricans canal and banking company, with 
a capital of $4,000,000, has gone into operation. Archi- 
bald R. ‘Taylor, was unanimously chosen president, and 
Beverly Chew, cashier. 

Col. George Jackson died at Zanesville, Ohio, on the 
17th ult. in the 75:h year of his age. He was a native 
of Maryland—a brave soldier of the revolution, and, with 
gen. George Rogers Clark, engaged in many of the chief 
battles with the Indians. In early lie he removed to 
Virginia, and was elected to congress m 1796—and suce 


ceeded in that houorable place Ly his son, the Jate judge 
John G. Jackson. 


Rock salt in Armenia. Armenia was incorporated 
with Russia in 1828, by the treaty of Tourkmatchoi, made 
with Persia. The salt is found ina mountain two leagues 
and a haltfrom Nakchitchevane, situated on an extensive 
plain extending along the leit bank of the Araxes. The 
mountain is seven leagues and a half in circumference, 
and, from the appearance of very ancient works, has evi- 
dently yielded salt for many ages. ‘These remains consist 
ot enormous horizontal galleries supported by pillars of 
sult; and, according to the traditions of the people, ma- 
ny mines have been abandoned from the difficulties of 
wo! king them, occasioned by the depth of the strata, and 
The Persian government for the 
last fourteen or fifteen years of its time, let them fora 
sum equal to 16,000 francs annually. 

The salt is worked by gunpowder; the works are 
wrought by the inhabitants of a small neighboring village, 
consisting of Armeniansand Tartars, from three to twen- 
ty persons being required at atime. The Russian go- 
vernment has let the works, since March, 1829, fora 
sum equal to 16,000 francs, 


Outrageous! The steam boat Gleaner lately taking 
fire on the Ohio, was scuttled and sunk near Portsmouth, 


On opening some of the packages tuken from the wreck, 


a large box supposed to contam dry goods from the man- 
ner in which it was put up, was found to be filled with 
gun-powder, ‘The agents in this aborainable transaction 
ought to be severely exposed that they may be **put 
into Coventry,”’ and them goods excluded from future 
transportations by land or water, by the refusal of pas- 
sengers to trave) in carriages Or boats in which they 
should be tound. 

* Reuracy.” The Intelligencer commented, the other 
day, upon the word ‘‘vetiracy,”’ recently introduced into 
our vocabulary by a Kentucky editor. ‘The Western 
Herald claims the honor of the discovery of this word 
as belonging to Ohio. An orator in the legislature of 
that state having onee spoken to the following effect: 

‘Nir. Chairman—It really doth appear unto me, that 
the gentleman up last is somewhat chagrinated at my 
remarks about the aborgoynes—Now, rather than take 
the course that gentleman has taken, 1 would rather pull 


stakes and go into a State of reliracy among those same 
aborgoynes.”? 
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Early marriages. A tamily at Southport consists of 
an iutant, its mother, and grandmother, of whom, the 
Jatter is Only thirty years of age. She was marred at 
fourteen years old, { London vttias. 

We kuew a lady in this city who was a grandmother 
at the age of twenty-eight, Sie was married at Uurlecn, 
and had a daughter married at the same age, 

(Eds. VW. Y. Gaz. 

Col. James Swan died in Paris, March 18.) Mr. 5. 
wasa merchant, a politician, a whig, a soldier, and an | 
author before he was 22. He bad published a work 
against the slave trade;s—he had helped to destroy the 
tea in Boston barbor;—he accompanied gen. Warren on 
Bunker Hill, as his atd, 17th June, 75, “Phe year 1757 
found Mr. Swan bereft of fortune, and deeply a debtor. 





° T , . 

volume on the commerce of the U. S. with France, He 
acquired reputation and confidence, and betore the year 
1744 he had gamed an immense fortune, and bad paid off 


| 
! 
Ile went to France, and there made himself Known by a | 


ali debts principal and interest, not exeepting thase from) oF fine looking authracite coal, which was found on the 


which he tad been tully d scharged. In 1795 he came 
to the U. States, and there are many who remember lim 
at this period, and who know that he was charitable and 
munificent. 


plicated affairs, which had been probably more extensive 
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He returned to Europe in July, 1798, and | 
was engsged in different places 10 arranging many com- ‘faras the excavation proceeded, and indicates an exten- 


than any man but himself would have undertaken to mae | 


nage. Among other persons with whom he had dealt 
wasa German gendeman, who claimed to be a large 
creditor of Mr. 8. and on the other hand, Mr. Swan 
claimed to be creditor of him. On this clann Mr. 8. 


was imprisoned in the St. Pelagie in Paris in 1808, and | 
there he remained ull July, 18350, during all which time! 


a most zealous and mdefaugable litigation was kept up 
between them, inthe courtsot France. In March, 1830, 


' . . — %~ ° aee . > . . Sw. } . . " - 
Mr. Swan’s prosecutor died, debtor to Mr. Swens On) in that quarter are equal in richness to those of North 


judgment, according to his representation, It was ex- 
pected that he would have returned to Gic United States 
on bemg liberated, but he had still great purposes in| 
view, and remained in Paris ull his decease. 

Capt. Downes is to relicve com. Thompson in the | 
command of our squidron in the Pacific, and will short. | 
ly proceed tor that station, m the frigate Potomac. 

MMiurder. A certam George fill, of Alabama, lately 
Whipped a slave to death, aud then Hed. fle seems to 
have been no betier than a savage, 

Wooden lamps, Yaukee ware, a handsome and useful 
article, are coming into use at New York, 
soldat 25 cents the dozen, the “tax”? because of the tae) 
railf metuded!) Vhus are the people ‘foppressed.” 

The younger Desha. The noted governor Desha’s | 
son, Who fied from the Unit d States, died in Vexas 
about the middle of Mareh. Ono his death-bed he made | 
confession of the murder of Baker, sud one other inds | 
vidual living in Texas, “besides bemg guilty of cranes 
equally crnuinal as murder,” 


Vhey were | 


The Vest Indivs, ‘Vie tollowing paragraphs are taken 
from a letter dated on board the U. 5. ship Vincennes, 
und published in the Journal of Commerce: 


ruinous reduction that has taken place inthe price of su- 
garand rum, Phese misfortunes they must charge in | 
sone Measure lo ihe temperance societics,—ie growth | 
ot the cane in our own country —and the operation of our 
tari, 

“We put in, for afew days, at Havanah, to supply the 
Peacock with provisions tor her retucn home, and to 
show our custle of floating thuucer. “he Moro Castle is | 
indeed a strong fortification, and well it may be; 


for it is 
. . e ‘ ” ’ 
said tu have cost the Spanish government $L20,000, 000, 


lt is no wonder Ferdimand thought the clouds might 
pause upon it, though poor Sam Patel would have made 
but lithe in Jeapmg from its highest battlements. It 
would puzzle the most prodigal financier to tell where 
and how Us enormous sum was expended, One of the 
greatest evils connected with av absolute government, is 
the liability of the public treasures to be squandered by 
the weakness, vanity, or pride of a single individual.” 
Uprorious! According to the ‘‘oflicial”?? account of 
the late ‘Tammany dinner at New York, three hundred 
and for'y-five cheers were given, ‘This must have kept 
those present preity busy, without allowing time for 


ee 


several other flourishmg settlements. 


on the shores of the Pac:fie! 
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eating, drinking or hearing the speeches or toasts, said 
to have been pronounced. We rather suspect ina the 
printers make the cheers, in the newspaper, as their. oys 
make the weather tor almanacs. 

Michigan. Vhere is a mighty emigration to this ter- 
ritory, the present season. ‘Lhe steam-boats and all 
other water-ecratt on the lake are filled with men, women 
and ebildren, beds, cradles, kettles and fryimy pans, 

Lowsville and Portland canal. ‘Viis woportant ime 





provement in the navigation of the Ohio, at the falls, is ¢ 


how im extensive and successiul Operation, and its results 


will meet the most sanguine expectations of its promote 
ers, the velo notwithstanding. 


Jamaica. A plantation of 3,400 acres, containing 190 
negroes, and 100 horned cattle in Jamaica, was sold at 
auction in London, for £49,000, “The auctioneer was 
constantly interrupted by persons, who exclaimed aloud 
that the sale was irceligious and ilegal. 

Coul on the canal. We examined yesterday a sample 


line of the Chesapeake and Olio canal, a mile or two 
above Seneca. ‘The vein was discovered in excavating 
the canal, on the side of a high bluff on the river bank; 
and though small at the surface, it enlarged regularly as 


sive deposite of that valuable mimeral. (Wat. Jutel. 

Louisiana. Mr. Brown, late minister to France, 
Messrs. George A. Waggaman and Heury Carleton, are 
mentioned as successors of Mr. Livingston in the senate 
ot the United States, ‘The latter isa friend of the ad- 
ministravion, 

Alabama gold. The editor of the Mobile Register 
has been shown a specimen of pure virgin gold, found in 
Autauga county, near the Coosa river. From experi- 
mentsalready made, it ig saul, we are told, thatthe mines 


Carolina or of the Cherokee country. 


“l sheet of paper. At White-hall mill, in Derby- 
shire, England, a sheet of paper was manufactured last 
year, which measured 13 800 feet in length, four feet in 
width, and would cover an acre and an halt of ground, 

By the machines now in use, there need be no limit 
to the length of a sheet, except because of the want of 
a supply of materials, or some detect in the machine. } 

Napoleon Lows, the son ot Louis Bonaparte, ex-king 
of Holtand, laiely died at Forlic in Kaly. Me wasa 
tuarried man 


Maurtuncs, It is now said that only two exceutions 


had taken place at Martinico, because of the late revolt 
of the slaves, and not 150 as heretofore stated! 

Mussachusetts. Tie new legislature of this state as- 
sembled at Boston on the 25th ult. Mr. Calhoun had 
589 votes as speaker of the house cf representatives, 
and Mr. Wallis, ‘the Jackson candidate,” 26. 

Huron territory. There is, at present, a very large 
emigration to this territory—and at Green Bay the po- 
pulation is already of a pretty large amount. ‘There are 
But some are 


| seeking the yet further and furthest west; and associa- 
"Vie Danish Islands ave greatly impoverished by the | 


tions are forming for settements in the Oregon territory, 
Steam boats may proceed 
we know not how far up the Missouri river, and a rail 
road across the Rocky Mountains may soon enter into 
the speculations of some of the enterprising people of 
the ‘tar west!” A journey of a couple of thousand 
miles in Our country, is reducing down into a mere ex- 
cursion. 

Gen. Bernard has returned from Franee to the Unit- 
ed States, and resumed his place in the service. 

More pirates. Collanet and Gadett, one a Portuguese 
and the other an Ttalian, late of the erew of the brig Or- 
bit, of New York, and charged with piracy and murder, 
have been tricd at Boston and found guilty, and sentenc- 
ed to be hung on the Ist of next mouth. 

Liveraitiy. Vhe Constitutionalist mentions a late bail 
case issued trom the court of common pleas of Augusta, 
(Geo. ) with the following return: ‘*Defendant arrested, 
and brought to pliintiff, who forgives the debt, pays the 
costs, and jends the defendant money to pay his ex- 
penses home to Kentucky.” 

4 gallant retort. Asa nobleman was leading a very 
lovely young lady from the theatre, after the represen- 
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tation of the tragedy of Zaire, at which she had been 
greatly affected, they met Voltaire, to whom the noble- 
man said, **You have much to answer for—the crime of 
drawing floods of tears from those beautiful eyes.”? Vol- 
taire replied, “Ah, my lord, those eyes knew but too 
well how to revenge themselves.” 

Wholesome. By a iaw in Ohio, ifa man treats a voter 
to obtain his vote for office, he forfeits the office if he is 
elected. The newly elected sheriff of Stark county has 
lately been ousted under this law, and anew election 
ordered. 





THE CHEROKEES. 
Running Waters, May 17, 1831. 
Mr. Boudinott: Sir—In your paper of the 14th inst. 
the following statement has come under my notice: 
*“Vhe Cherokee delegation waited on the president soon 


alter the decision of the supreme court, and wished to | 


know if he was angry with them. ‘Vhe president re- 
plied, no—he was sorry for them—that they had been 
deluded by their friends. The delegation then asked the 
president it the Cherokees should be disposed to treat, 
on what terms wonld the president meet them. The 
president informed them that he was willing to treat on 
the same terms as with the Choctaws, and no other.” 

You have quoted this from the “Savannah Georgian,” 
who obtained it from the editor of the “Rural Cabi- 
net” and he from “a gentleman recently from Washing- 
ton.” This scrap, unsupported as it is by a responsible 
name, deserves not my notice, and should go uncontra- 
dicted for Georgia news, lor what it was worth in that 
state: Butas my fellow citizens, who are deservedly 
jealous of their rights, may attach some consequence to 
it, Lbeg permission to say to them, that the statement 
jn regard to the conversation about a treaty and the ba- 
sis of it, is destitute of foundation. Aware of the duty 
we owed to the dignity of the Cherokee nation, and our 
own individual reputation, the langusge used by us in 
the conversation we had with the president at our part- 
ing interview, was not of a character from which the 
president could deduce inferences of desponding hu- 
miliation in the minds of the delegation—we felt none, 
and therefore could not exhibit any—sooner than ask 
the president if he was angry with me, | WouLp cuT 
MY TONGUE OUT OF MY MOUTH; 1 COULD NOT, UNLESS 
THK INDEPENDENCE OF M¥ MIND HAD BEEN METAMOR- 
PHOSED TO THE MINDS OF HIS PALACE SLAVES. 

The president did talk earnestly, with an uplifted 
hand, of his friendship to the Cherokees and his dis- 

osition to do them good—and also mentioned that he 
had just read in the Richmond Enquirer, that the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw exploring parties had returned 
and were well satisfied with the new country—he had 
recommended the Chickasaws to look at it for them- 
selves, because he knew it was a good country. I 
asked him to what extent the Un.ted States traders were 
allowed to traffic among the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
in that country, and whether their number was to be 
limited at the discretion of the United States, or the 
will of those tribes? He observed that their number 
would be reduced at their option. ‘1 am glad to sce 
vou,” sxid the president, “particularly at thistime. 1 


knew or I thought I knew, that your claims before the 


supreme court could not be supported ‘Phe court has 
sustained my views in regard to your nation.” ‘This 
conversation was on the next morning after the decision 
of the court, and, as we had the only copy, kindly fur- 
nished us by Mr. Peters, from the origimal, extant, we 
were somewhat surprised to hear him say that he had 
been sustained by the court, and as the opmion, as we 
understood it, scknowledged our rights, and were in 
opposition to his politics. However, he went on, 4 
blame you for suffermg your lawyers to fleece you; they 
want your money, and will make you promises even after 
this, perhaps, that they can make you safe. J have 
been a lawyer myself long enough to know how lawyers 
will talk to obtain the client’s money.” ‘The delcgation 
here observed in reply, ‘‘as a statesman and a warrior, 
we do not believe you would blame the Cherokees tor 
the efforts they have made to maintain their rights for 
liberty before the proper tribunals, and if they have 
expended money in support of their national rights, it 
was agreeable to their own inclination,” "Oh no” he 


answered, ‘“lon’t mistake me, I do not blame you, but 
1 blame you for suffering the lawyers to fleece you. I 
am a friend of the Cherokees, they fuught with me in 
the war and freely shed their blood with the blood of 
my soldiers in defending the United States, and how 
could I be otherwise than their friend.” Something 
wus now here said, on the part of the delegation, of their 
abstract rights of justice, and that the constitution of 
the United States and the states were made without 
the agreement of the Cherokees, with design to say 
something on the denial of the court to grant an injune- 
tion, but the presicent here commenced to talk of the 
British treaty of 1783, and then continued to contrast 
the condition of the Catawbas to what they were, when 
he was a young man—then they were warlike and 
fought the Cherokees—*‘At one time they took some 
ot the Cherokee warriors prisoners, threw them in the 
fire, &c. and when their intestines were barbicued, ate 
them—now they were poor and miserable, and reduc- 
ed in numbers, and stich will be the condition of the 
Cherokees, if they remain surrounded by the white 
people.” Mr. Wilde, M. C. trom Georgia, was ane 
nounced, and admitted, and the delegation not desiring 
to be present in the drawing room of the president with 
a Georgian, now rose to depart, and told him they had 
| merely come into pay the president their parting re- 
speets and then took him by the hand—Mr,. Taylor 
was the last who shook hands with him. Mr. Wilde 
then being in the room, gen. Jackson held his hand 
sometime and shook it, and told him to tell the Chero- 
Kees at his return what he said—that he was their triend 
| —**You can live on your lands in Georgia if you choose, 
| but I cannot interfere with the Jaws ot that state to pro- 
jtect you.”” Lam, dear cousin, yours respectfully, 


JOHN RIDGE. 














DISCOVERY OF THE COURSE OF THE NIGER, 
From the Diario of Rio de Janiro, April 7. 

The English ship Carnarvon which arrived here, (Rio 
de Janeiro), some days ago, from Fernando Po, (sn is- 
land in the gulf of Guinea, at the mouth of the river 
Camerones), brought us very interesting geographical 
information respecting that part of Africa, Our readers 

may remember that in 1825, the English government 
}sent out an expedition under the command of captain 
| Clapperton, who was charged with the exploration of 
| the mterior of that part of Africa which lies to the north 
| of the bay of Benin, Scarcely had the expedition left 
| Badagory, when every individual connected wita it died, 
excepting captain Clapperton, who had the fortune to 
ireach Soceatou, where being attacked by fever accome 
| panied with a violent dysentary and inflammation in the 
i bowels, he met the fate of his companions. Richard 
| Landers, his servant, after having buried him near Soc- 
}catou, on the 13th of August, 1827, and having possess- 
(ed himself of the journal of captain Clapperton, besides 
many other articles, was so fortunate alter a fatiguing 
journey of nine months to arrive on the coast of Gui- 
vea. From thence, by the first opportunity, be return- 
ed to England, where be published an account of his 
travels as an appendix to those of captain Clapperton, 
| While in England, baving gained the confidence of the 
English government he obtained permission to return to 
Atrica, and with his younger brother was entrusted with 
the prosecution of [the discoveries of his late master, 
{and especially, to explore the course of the Wiger, 
| which, according to the opinion of captain Clapperton 
does not discharge itself into lake Barnou, and the dee 
serts of the interior, as was supposed, but which pro- 
bably discharges its waters by varicus branches into the 
Atlantic ocean. 

‘The intrepid young men, after having passed seven- 
teen months in their expedition, happily arrived at Fere 
nando Po, from whence they embarked in the above 
mentioned vessel for this port, (Rio de Janeiro), in order 
to obtain a passage to England—which they procured 
trom the admiral of H. B. M. in the transport William 
Harris, which sailed from this harbor a tew days ago 
for Portsmouth. According to the information receiv- 
cd from these young men, they, with several guides 
and some slaves, could not penetrate into the interior 
on the side of the bay of Brafe, which is three days 
journey beyond the city of Boussa, situated on an island 
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in the great river, (Quorra Niger), whose geographical 
position, according to the former observations ol captain 
Clapperton, is 1u° 14’ north latitude 3° 5U' east of Paris. 
In passing up the river, they had the good fortune to 
find various articles, in the possession of some Atrican 
chiels, that formerly belonged to the celebrated English 
traveller Mungo Park, namely, books, letlers and a 
double barrel gun, which things the chiet had preserved 
as belonging to magic. The two brothers, by means of 
considerable presents, obtained some ot those articles, 
which they brought with them, From imformation 
which these travellers obtained in the country, it ap- 
pears that Mungo Park, and his companion Martin, ate 
tempted to sail up the Niger, in acanoc, but soon alter | 
thea embarkation were unfortunately wrecked ev 
Boussa. The negro inhsbitants of the bank of this 
river, who are savage and independent, attacked the un- | 
fortunote travellers with arrows aud clubs, in order to 
rob them of their effets and make them prisoners, | 
} 
' 
} 
| 





"They detended themselves with great intrepidity dur 
ing the whole day, but their ammunition tailing, and 
seeig the number of savages increase in proportion as 
they were killed, Park and his companion having em- 
braced each other, plunged into the Niger, and imme- | 
diately disappeared, ‘Lhe Saltan Bello, in Soceato, al- 
firmed to captain Clapperton, and afterwards to the | 
two Landers, that the inhabitants of Boussa were punish 
ed for having attacked Mungo Park because that heaven | 
had sent amongst them a violent and desolating plague, | 
which destroyed a great population; and also, that from 
that time forward the whites were better treated by the | 
tribes ou the borders ol the Quorra. 

Richard and John Laaders, being obliged to abandon | 
their design of proceeding to Timbuctoo, trom which 
they were scarcely fitteen days Journey, lor want of pre | 
sents to bestow, without which there ts neither found | 
protection nor assistance trom the wuthorities of the 
country, they on cous: quence reecmbarked at the place | 
where Mungo Park lost his lite, and tollowed the cur- 


and ascertain the truth of those facts which are not sufe 
ficiently confirmed, and then new Jight shall be thrown 
on the geographieal knowledge of that part of the globe. 


Vill the present, it has been supposed that the waters of 


the Niger are discharged into large lakes in the interior 
of Afiiea, but, by the present narrative, it appears that 
they flow into the Atlantic, at least, the streams of its 


ji el. 


rent of the eve swihich runs at the rate of 4 miles an) , 
ter, is in the northwestern part of the province of Moxos, 


hour, they asecrtaned that the Niger, belore it divides 
iMseli mntu various branches, is ten miles wide. 

‘Phey then resoivcd to proceed by one of the most 
considerable of the branches which flowed rapidly to the 
west. As they approached the coast they were taken 
prisouers by the mo groes Who ihabit the banks of the 
river, and were vga obliged to embark to be conduet- 
ed tu the presence of thew king, who lived at a great 
distance. They were plundered and treated as slaves 
aud were threatencd to be sold ands ntinto the mterwr, 
‘bhiey succcedcd, however, aiter great difficulty, in per- 
suadng the chict by promises oF a great reward, as 
well tor them persons as tor their property they still 
possessed, to send them to the const of Guinea, ‘Thus, 
having again embarked, they at lengih arrived at the 
bay ot Bening where the Europeans gave them every 
assistanee they required, and mm Us manner were ree 
deemed some of the reiicts of Mungo Park, together 
with his interesting Journal, 


discharges itself into the bay of Benin, is the most con- 
sderabie branch of the Niger; aud that the others, like 
the Calabar, also lows to the Ocean. ‘They also statea, 
that them guides tuid them thai the city of Tinsbuctoo ss 


not siuated on the Niger, but distant trom a Ll leagues | 


to the worth, ‘Phey adimured the beauty and tertiiny of 
the counters through which they passed, the extent of 
which ss calculated to be 1,800 square miles. ‘The in- 
habitants of the imtesior ave Mahometans, and are much 
more tractable and civilized than the negroes who in- 
habit the coast. 

We admire the courage and fortitude of these two 
young men, and regret that they had not the advantage 
of amore liberal education, Richard Landers passed 
his early years at the Cape of Good Hope, and had 
travelled amongst the Calres and tribes of the north bee 
fore he entered into the service of captain Clapperton, 
who engaged him on account of his knowledge of some 
of the Alvican languages. Juln Landers his brother, 
Was @ compositor in # provincial printing office in Eng- 
land. 

We may reasonably conclude, that the British go- 
yeroment will send out another expedition to explore 


| 
| 
| 
| 


most considerable branches. 





M. BONPLAND. 


The following letter trom this distinguished naturale 


ist, will interest the friends of science im all parts of the 
world, 
remembered, was the companion of Humboldt in his 
scientific expedition to Ameria in 1799, where he dis- 
covered above 6,000 new species of plants 
uoned in the Encyclopedia Americana that, on his ree 
turn, he was made in 1804, supermtendent of the garden 
ut Malmaison, 
and Voyages in the equinoctial regions of the new cone 
tinent.”’ 
ry, to Buenos Ayres, and in 1820 undertook aj -urney 
along the Parana, to explore the interior of Paraguay. At 
Santa Anns, on the castern bank ot the Parana, he laid 
out plantations of the Pareguay tea, and had founded a 
colony of Indians, when ,he was seized, though on 
the territory cf the Argentine republic, by a muiltary 
force of Francia, who sent him, as physician, to the gare 
'rison of a fort, and employed lim in laying out a come 
/meretal road, 


A New York paper say s—Bonpland, it may be 
It is men- 


He was ulso co-edi or of the “Travels 


lu 1818 he went, as protessor of natural histoe 


Iie lived at Santa Maria. Various ate 


tempts have been made to procure his enlargement from 


Francia, Uumboldt wrote to the despot tor this pure 
pose, but unsuccesstully, though supported in his request 
by Mr. Canning and the British consul st Buenos Ayres, 
A mission trom France went out slso with the same ob- 
His exile in a country interesting to naturalists, 
has no doubt added something to his scientific know- 


ledge, that will be made publhe should he reach his des- 


Unatiou m salety, San Borga, whence he dates his let- 


distant about 400 mJcs N. N. E. trom the port of Arica, 


Sun Borga, February 22, 1831. 

In order to put an end to the melancholy suppositions 
which you and ail my trends must naturally have made 
relative lo my existence durmg the nine years of my dew 
tention in Parsguay, L must toll you, that L have passed 
as happy a lite as could be expected by one deprived ot 
all communication with his country, lis family and his 
friends, 

‘Lhe practice of medicine has always afforded me the 
means of subsistenee; but as this did not entirely oceupy 
my time, Lempiloved mysell tiom disposition and necese 
sity in agricullure, Which has given me mfinite enjoye 
ments. At the same time | had established a manulace 
tory of Lrandy and liquors, and hkewise a carpenter’s- 
and a blacksmih’s shop, which not only detrayed the 
expenses of my agricultural establishment, but yielded 


/ some profits from the work performed fur private ind’e 
Lhe se travellers assured us that the river Nonny which | 


viduals, Inthis manne Lf had acquired the means of 
living with the greatest coafort, 

On the 12th May, 1829, without any preliminary, the 
vuthorities Of Santingo communicated to me the order of 
ihe supreme director to leave the country. “This intie 
mation was a misture of justice and wrong, which | cane 
nol yet sccount lor ina posiuve manner. ln short, dri- 
‘en about trom b2th May, 1829, to gd February, 1851, 
that is during twenty months and twenty days, lt at lengthy 
passed the Parana with all the honors of war. 

This second epoch of my lite in Paraguay, has been 
veal punishment tome. I had never given any one cause 
of complamt; L had endeavored to gain the esteem of all, 
Even the supreme director, from my arrival in the re- 
public, until 2th May, 1829, had allowed me the great 
est liberty, and the heads of the department in which I 
was doimucilisted Weated me with kindness, At last as 
every thing has an end, the director definitely decreed 
my departure from Paraguay and has done it in the most 
generous manner. 1 am at liberty and soon hope to em- 





brace you. 
Please to give a thousand remembrances, tv all my 
friends who recollect me, asl have no time to write to 








them, During my detention, 1 bad not torgot any one, 
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and without geographical maps 1 have still travelled a 
great deal. 

During nine successive years, I have not once spoken 
French; 1 theretore bope you will excuse the detects 
and faults in this letter. 

Adieu my dear MM. Roguine; 1 am impatient to see 
you, and | am going to conclude as fast as possible, the 
trifling affairs which detain me here. Your fellow coun- 
tryman and sincere friend, AMIE BONPLAND, 

Zo M. Dominique Roguine, Buenos Ayres. 





TIME AND TRUTH—AN APOLOGUE. 
J. K. Paulding. 

Among the daughters of Time, the youngest and best 
beloved, was a beautiiul maiden, called Truth. It was 
fore- doomed at her birth that she should be incapable 
of fraud or deception; that wherever she came she 
should remedy the evils of falschood and calumny, put 
to flight forever the errors of mankind, and banish doubt, 
darkness, and uncertainty from the face of the earth. In 
short, she was to be omnipotent and eternal. 

Time, who was forever in motion, and never staid a 
moment in one place, could not endure to be without 
the society of his favorite child, and as soon as she grew 
up, insisted co her secompanying him every where. 
Being about to make the cireust ot the universe, he ae- 
cordingly took her by the hand, and they journeyed to- 
gether. 

Time had wings, but ‘Truth hed none; and it was soon 
found she could not keep up with the o!d man, who, 
though his head was almost bald and his beard white as 
the driven snow, could travel dav and night, over hill 
and dale, sea and Jand, through air and fire, without 
ever resting or being fatigued. Inpatient of delay, and 
incapable of restraining the impetuosity of his motions, 
he soon grew tired of the slow and leeble steps of his 
daughter, who was timid as a young lawn, and looked 
wbout, before, behin’, on every side ere she ventured 
furward; and telling her he could not wait for her tar- 
dy motions, bade her join him without fail at the end of 
the world. 

Time soon finished his tour round the globe, but 
truth was far behind; and as he bad sworn never to wart 


for any one, the old man turned round to make another | 


tour, and met his daughter about half wav oa her jour- 
ney. As long parted triends love to tell each other all 
that has passed im their absence, they related thew ad- 
ventures, 

‘One day,’ said Time, ‘I met a wife whose rash 
husband had turned ber from his door and divided her 
from her children, on account of some unfounded jea- 
lousy.--I would have staid to make up the quarrel and 
convince him of his error, but lL knew you would soon 
come and set all right. L hope thou didst make my 
words goud, Didst theu interfere in behalf of one ot 
thy sex?’ 

‘Alas! father, the poor abandoned wife was dead be- 
fore lL came. Grief and shame had driven her to de- 
spair, and she perished by her own hands.’ 

*Whata pity! butlet us goon. Next I meta young 
man who had been crossed in love in consc quence of ca- 
lumnies that had poisoned the mind of his mistress. A 
little onward aud I encountered the young woman my- 
self, who was pining away almost broken-hearted at the 
supposed infamy of her lover. 1 could not st»y toreme- 
dy their sorrows, but told them that my daughter Truth 
was just behind, and would soou bring about a good un- 
derstanding.’ 

‘Alas! alas!’ cried the ma‘dcn, with tears in her eyes, 
‘[ came too late. ‘The youth had become a sot and a 
gamester, and the poor girl had died of a broken heart.’ 

‘Thou art destined, it seems, to Le always too late. I 
wish thou wouldst go forward instead of looking all 
around, and feeling thy way lke « blind man.’ 
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‘No—I did not srrive in season. I saw his body 
hanging in cheins; but I did justice to his memory. 
Better late than never, father.’ ° 

‘Hunmpbh!? said the old man. ‘After this 1 arrived in a 
countrys where the people were preparing to murder their 
Rovernor and all his family on account of a false report 
of his having attempted t) betray them to their enemies, 
| looked behing, and thought L saw thee advancing, and 
being, as usual m a great huiry, leit it to thee to dissi- 
pate the delusion.’ 

‘I grieve to tell thee, O father! that L was a little too 
late. ‘The virtuous governor, with all his family, bad 
just perished, and the wicked calumniator was in his 
plece. IL told thera the true state of the exse. But the 
lie had done its work, and the consequences were irre- 
me diable,’? 

‘I wish tothe immortal Jove,’ cried time, ‘I wish my 
youngest daughter Trath, would keep pace with my 


,cldest daughtcr Falsehood.’ 


‘How should I, my father, when she never stops to 
sce whither she is going, and Iam always secking the 
true path?? 

‘Proceeding onward,’ resumed old Time, ‘l came to 
where the people were fighting, and cutting throats, 
and burning euch other on account of a dispute abouta 
word, which each party interpreted differently. I 
thought ita great pity they could not find out which was 
the right meaning. But, said }, my daughter is just be» 


phind and will clear upthe matter, Lhave nota moment 


to lose. IT hope thou didst not come too late here as 
elseu here,’ 

‘Not altogether too Jate, father,’ replied the virgin, 
‘butere f came, one party had exterrmimated the other, 
and when I cffered to t ib the conqucrors the ue mean- 
ing of the word, they said they knew it already as weil 
astdiud. Tasked them how they came by 3 they an- 
swercd by the virtue of the right of the strongest, and 


then left me shoutmy ©Pruth is great and will prevail!’ 


‘Poor, ignorant creatures!? exclaimed Time, and 


shrugged lis brawny shoulders. ‘As 1 travelicd on- 
ward trom thence, [came to anation which seerficed 
human beings toa groat snake, and Jett) particular die 
rections with the priests to stop you when you came, 
and become convinced of their deplorable errors.’ 

‘L stopped; but I grieve to sxy it was only to lament 
over their misfortunes. — The dey betore | arrived they 


‘had all been exterminated by a people who came to 


conveit them.’ 


| ‘Sluggard? exclaimed the old man, for he began to 


‘Ah! father,’ replied she, ‘how should L be assured of 
being always right if L did not first see which way I was 


going ?? 


‘Next,’ continued old Time, ‘I came intoa city where 
a man had been condemned to death for a crime ol which 


he was innocent. 


[ would have staid to do him justice. 


but my moments were too precious, and Il knew you 
were close at hand.—Didst thou save him from the gal- 


lows?’ 


wax wroth. But be sgain resumed his narrative. 

‘A little while after | came among a people who wore 
shipped graven imeges, and was excecdingly angry at 
ther foolish idolatry, But 1 could not stay to argue 
the matter with them, and proclaimed aloud, as I pasa- 
ed, that my daughter was coming to set them right, 
Didst thou visit these ignorant people?” 

‘| did—but alas! father, the very day but one before I 
came they had all been swallowed up by an inundation!” 

‘Out upon thee!’ cried Time, no Jonger able to ree 
strain his impatience at the dilatory pace of his daugh- 
ter, ‘Out vpon thee! Of what use is it that thou art 
'gilled with the power to correct errors#nd remedy the 
‘mischiefs of culumny—--of what consequence is it thou 
shalt ever prevail where thou comest if thou art thus 
always lagging behind the events which I bring about? 
--Better net come at ali than too late.’ 

‘F.ther,’ replied the weeping daughter, ‘it is not thet 
Lam too slow, but that thou art too swift, Remember 
‘that heaven hath given thee wings, and vigor to pursue 
an eternal fight, while the feet of thy poor girl are ten- 
der and her limbs slow of pace. It thou wouldst only 
slacken thy speed a little, 1 mght always keep up with 
thee, and ° 

‘Pshaw !? exclaimed the old man, testily, ‘I have not 
a moment to waste in hearing you talk.’ 

So saying, he spread his wings, shook his houreglass 
at her manger, and vaulted forth on another journey 
round the world, His daughter ran after him as last as 
she could, and entreated he would stop; but though she 
has ever since been trying, she has never becn able to 
overtake the fight of ‘Time. Those who know best, 
however, affirm that she will undoubtedly cateli him at 
jast, for *Z'ruth is great and must prevai, 














